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convenience 
COMFORT 
eee EFFICIENCY 


The NEW 


opaque projector 
that gives you so many NEW, 
useful features 


Here it is . . . the most modern and 


most versatile of visual teaching tools! 


More projection light. Use it in a 
partiallv-darkened room 

You don't need total darkness to get 
shar} and brilliant colors 


NEW Beseler VU-LYTE! 


with 


Project a letterhead or a postage 
stamp with equal ease. Enjoy smooth, 
cool, continuous operation 

without light flashes, without copy flutter, 
without cumbersome mounting. 

Feed mixed or continuous copy simply, 
quickly. Project a pointer : 
without leaving the projector. 


Ger all these fearutes and many more 
in a full-size, precision-built 
projector that weighs only 35 pounds. 


Right im your own projection room — 
see VU-LYTE! Try VU-LYTE! 

Ask us today for 2 free demonstration. 
And ash for booklet 


CHARLES COMPANY 


Gedger Newerk 8, 3. 
The World's Largest Menutecturer of Opaque Projection Equipmen 


| 
272" wUe- 
ground 
up! 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS 


Coal “chemistry” gives us plastics, as well as | Food for the nation’s larder begins when coal 
nylon, perfumes and drugs. is used to make farm machinery, 


Even if you never buy a single 
lump of coal, you probably 
“used” your share this week — 
about 127 pounds! 

That's because everyone uses 
coal—every day of the year. Your 
clothing is made of textiles, 
which depend upon coal 
throughout every step of manu- 

Macadam and asphalt—dependable road- White-hot coke, vital ingredient of iron and facture. Chances are your food, 
building materials—are products of coal tar. _ steel, is coal baked in an oven. whether canned or fresh, is proc- 
essed and transported by coal 
power. Electricity to light home 
and school, steel for automobiles 
and busses, paper, drugs, dairy 
products, aluminum—all these 
things and many more depend 


on coal for low-cost heat, power 
and electricity. 


This year, Americans will use 
about 500,000,000 tons of coal— 
about 6,600 pounds for every 


man, woman and child in the 


Automobile manufacture needs coal every step We even “walk” on coal—for leather manufac- country. And it's good to know 
of the way—close to 30 million tons a year. ture takes almost | million tons of coal yearly. that America is blessed with vir- 
tually unlimited reserves of coal 
—the country’s most dependable 
It’s easy to learn about coal! Especially when and plentiful source of power. 
students have copies of the fascinating illustrated 
booklet we've prepared on coal mining. It’s called 
“, DOWN-TO-EARTH PICTURE OF COAL”—and it’s 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ST 
Southern Building, Washington 5, 

Please send me my free copy of 

“A&A Down-to-Eantu Picrune or Coa.” 

(PLEASE PRINT) 

Name 

Street 

City 


Position or Grade 


free. Use the coupon to’get your specimen copy. 


BITUMINOUS a» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DerakTMENT OF National Coal ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


YOU use your 
But < pou 
a 
- - 


Our Corner 


We heard this story recently at 
U. N. Seems that Soviet biologist 
Lysenko addressed a distinguished 
assemblage of Russian scientists. 
he declared 


“Tonight,” 
reasonable doubt the validity of my thesis that hereditary 
traits are controlled by environment. Note what I have in 
my hand.” 


“I will demonstrate to you beyond 


He held up a flea 

“Now I place the flea on the table cloth and say JUMP!” 

The flea jumped. Lysenko quickly recaptured it 

“Next,” “I take these tiny scissors and clip 
the flea’s legs. Again I place the flea on the table cloth 
Again I say JUMPT” 

The flea, of course 


he continued, 


did not move 
said Lysenko trium 
“I cut off the legs and the flea loses its hearing.” 


“You see the proot of my theory,” 
phantly 


Book Art for Bazaar Holders 


Our Scholastic admires two 
original paintings for book covers which will be presented 


librarian, Lucy Evankow 
with our congratulations to 
schools holding outstanding 
Book Bazaars. On the left 
is Richard deSanctis’ paint 
ing for Baldy of Nome, by 


Esther B. Darling. Right is 


Ceorgette Delattre’s cover 
for Sue Barton, Student 
Nurse, by Helen Dore 


Boylston 
We now have 
gallery of 


paintings and 


a small art 
29 original cover 
black-and 
white sketches and lithographs by famous artists. All of these 


Onginals for holders 


will go to schools which send reports of outstanding Book 
Baz ars 
Among the artists re presented are Kurt Wiese 


For more about the Bazaars see page S-T.) 


lane Castle. 


Vance Locke, Addison Burbank, Mare Simont, Ruth M 
Collins, Leon Helguera all Dodd, Mead & Co. books 
Frank Smith, Sam Savitts, and Casey Jones. Included is a 


splendid C, W. Anderson lithograph from Macmillan’s War 


Admiral 

We have originals trom such fine books as North to the 
Unknown Hubert Evans Yankes Storekeeper Could 
Cowdog (Ned Andrews), Captain Kidd's Cow ( Phil Stong 


Carthhean Caravel (Ruth Bryan Owen Barnum Furst 
Cireus (Laura Benet), and Mercy Hicks (Charlotte Jackson) 
We hasten to correct an omission in our September 
issue. That quuzzical Shakespeare on page 28-T is from the 
pen of Al Piane. It appears on the book jacket of another 
Shakespeareana item, No Bed for Bacon by Caryl Brahms 
ami So Semon (Thomas Y. Crowell Co This burle 
is Elizabethan tun, but not for the high school bookshelf 


Reed the mony services, some free, offered by 
our advertisers, For an easy wey te request 
whet you wont use Free Materials coupon, p. 46-T. 
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Scholastic Teacher Monthly serves 
the teachers, supervisors, and od 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and 
contains Weekly Lesson 
Teachers 


monthly 
supplies current in Plan and Tools for 
Weekly and Monthly go free to 
teachers ordering classroom sub 
scriptions for any of the Scholastic 
grovp of weekly classroom mage 
zines, in quantities of 10 of more 
to one address. 


ministrators, 
formation and practical hints for 
English ond Social Studies; pro 
vides @ handy gvide to books, 
radio, ovdio-visual materials, new 
school equip 
ment ond travel opportunities 


instructional aids, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


School Year Semester 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC $1.20 $.60 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 1.20 60 
WORLD WEEK 100 50 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 90 45 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Monthly, with SENIOR SCHOLASTIC bound in, 
75 cents per school year (nine issues); $1 per two school yeors (18 issues 
Single copy, 10 cents. Available on microfilm through University Micro- 


films, Inc, Ann Arbor, Mich 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, for High School English closses, is issued monthly, 
eight times o year; single subscription price $1.00. Specicl low com 
bination rotes (Literary Cavalcade and any Scholastic weekly in quantities 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 


NEWS 
Some new samples of this much needed service 


25¢-35¢ reprint editions for schools 


Pulitzer Prize Winner 


ROOSEVELT AND HOPKINS 


By Robert E. Sherwood 
Now—complete and u 
in 2—Bantom Giant Volumes—35« each 
SPECIAL OFFER! LIMITED TIME ONLY! Through arrange- 
ments between Bantam Books, Inc.. and Harper & Brothers, the 
original publishers, this special 2-volume edition of ROOSEVELT 
AND HOPKINS will be published in one printing only, Order 
copies for yourself, your students and your friends through Scho- 
lastic Book Service right now while we can still obtain copies. 


THE POCKET TREASURY OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


Edited by Benjamin A. Botkin and with a foreword by Carl Sandburg 


The original edition from which this book was abridged sold for 
$3.50. This is a fresh and unusual kind of anthology. Your students 
will find here many favorite stories Americans love to tell around 
campfires and the old songs they love to sing at pienics and 
— In it is the largest assortment of America’s legendary 

eroes and strong men ever assembled. Here the great wealth of 
folklore of the United States is sampled for good reading and 
human interest. and all for 25¢. 


THE OREGON TRAIL 


By Francis Parkman with an introduction by A.B. Guthrie 


Now for only 35¢ every student can have his own copy of this 
great American classic which, for more than a century, has taken 
readers on annual expeditions to the wildlands of the Pawnees and 
the Sioux. No American should miss this book, which brings to 
sight and feeling this exciting period of American history. 


BIG DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS ON 25°-35¢ BOOKS 
FROM SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 


Discount Schedule 
3,000 or more osstd. books—17¢ 
2,000 te 3,000 asstd. books—18¢ 
1,000 te 2,000 asstd. books—1% 
25¢ Titles oS 35¢ Titles 
50 te 200 asstd. books—22¢ 
1 te 50 asstd. 


Postage on Books Prepaid 
; Scholastic Book Service, 7 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
No Mailing Charges 
Enclosed find [) check [) M.O. [] School Purchase Order 
Total amount enclosed, figured at discounts $____ 
copies ROOSEVELT AND HOPKINS 35¢ ea. © 2 vol. 70¢ 

copies TREASURY AMERICAN FOLKLORE © 25¢ eo 

_. copies OREGON TRAIL © 35¢ eo [) Please send complete list. 


USE COUPON > 


to order above titles and to get free 
annotated and categorized list of 
over 200 titles in 25¢-35¢ edi- 
tions, recommended for school use. 
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2,000 3,000 asstd. books—25¢ eo 
1,000 2,000 osstd. books—26¢ eo. 
ea 200 1,000 asstd. books—27¢ ea. 
4 50 200 asstd. books—30¢ ec. 
1 50 asstd. books—35¢ eo. 
STH 


Che Capsule 


EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 


What the 81st 
Congress Did 


Also What Congress Didn't 
About Bills on Education 


W hike 


undidates make last 

apy als, educators look 
ut the reoord will find that 
Siet Congres 

1. Killed, tabled, of ignored 

General Federal aid 

ad tor school construction 


ing 
thee 


to educa 
thom 
sid to medical m, tor 
«hool health whol 
uships, for public library dem 


educate 
for college 
onstrations and for labor exten 
sion education. Also killed the 
plan to create a Dept. of Health 
F.ducation and Security 

2 Approved $3,000,000 to be 
matched by states to survey 
hool buuldings 

+ Aided 600 of more districts 
with children from Federal proy 


ects with $23,000,000 tor cur 
rent expenses, $46 SOO.000 in 
grants and authorization tor 
«hool construction 

4. Started the National Sci 
ence Foundation for training 
young scientists 


5. Extended social security 
protection to 


profit schools that want it 


Funds from Ford 


what 


teachers in non 


the 
foundation 
Ford 


educa 


Fducators wonder 
wealthiest 
Foundation—will do in 


Paul G. Hoffman 


received a broad charter 


world's 
the new 
thm director, 
Foun 


dation money can go to whol 


urships, evaluate education 
practioes reduce barriers to 
educational opportunity assist 


promising ventures in education 
the 
juality and supply of teachers 
ethective 


motion pic 


naprove atch 


ud provide for more 
ot 


we, and 


radio 


press 


vinity factlities 


non-academec education 


Washington Griddle 


Sins imdicate the Detense 
Department may ask for Uni 
ersal Military Service instead 
of Training Service” would be 


armed forces 
your 
the 


npuls ry im the 


No parate 


as in 


Gear schools closer to 


community recouunends 


Am. Assn. of School Adminis 
trators in new bulletin to its 
members—Community Leader 


shup 


Plymouth (Po.) Junior High School students borrow vonng 


J 


mochines for class elections. County Commissioners glodly 
} loen voting machines to “teach o lesson in good citizenship.” 


California Teachers Cut Auto Insurance Costs 


California teachers expect to 
e 
save 15 per cent on automobik 


and receive div idends 


ws high as WO to 40 per cent 
California Teachers Assn. has 
contracted with West Coast 


casualty company tor “preferred 


Approve Bible 


New Jersey teachers, by law 
Bible 
recent 
the State 
te phre d 

We 


Testament 


verses eae h day 
hallenge of this 
Supreme Court 


ad five 
To a 


law 


the Old 


its an 


that 


because of 


consider 


tiquity, its contents, and its wide 


soceptance is not a sectarian 


hook when read without com 
ment 
It is aceepted by three great 


The 


religion is preferred 


religions contention 
that 
shove another is vague and in 


no religious group is a 


tangible 
party to the cause, no person of 
sect is charging his or its beliets 


are pre jucioed 


insurance for preferred people.” 
California also has “On the 
Job” personal liability insurance 
$3 per year for $50,000 cover 
ige. just in case papa claims a 


teacher's ne gligenc e caused 


Johnny to lose a leg 


MERGER 


Three journalism groups have 
merged, Old American 
Assn. of Teachers of Journalism, 
Assn. of Accredited Schools and 
Depts. of Journalism, Am. Soc 
of Journalism School Adm. New 
for Ed 

Adult Education becomes the 
joint journal of the Am. Assn. 
for Adult Ed. and the Dept. of 
Adult Education, N. E. A 

New York: Manhattan, owner 
of municipal radio station 
WNYC, will TV if 
Acting Mayor Impellitteri has 
He instructed WNYC 
director Siegel to apply for a 
rN for general and 


school service 


hanes 


Assn in Journalism 


also hav e 


his way 


channel 


Lists Five Key Sentences Democracy Lives By 


What ideals we live bw? 

Five key sentences supplying 
the 
socrety 


by Prof 


man, ¢ 


are 
foundation of democrat 


were recently chosen 
Harold Benjamin, chau 
for the De 


Democracy Through 


tense of 
Education. He puts them in his 
foreword to True Faith 
an Inquiry Into Edu 
Brotherhood 

N. E. A 


and 
Allegiance 
cation for Human 
and Understanding 
75 cents They are 
We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men ar 
created equal and that they are 


endowed by their Creator with 


certain inalienable rights . in 


uder to form a more perfect 

Thou knowest, O Man, what 
s good, and what doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do justly 
und love mercy and walk hum- 
bly with thy God 


That government of the peo 


ple, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the 
earth 


Freedom from want, freedom 
from fear, freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 


U.S. Texthooks 
Under Scrutiny 


Best in the World But They 
Can Be Better, Experts Say 


What's wrong with our text- 


books, if anything? 
They are the best in the 
world, but can be better. That 


is the gist of recent studies 
Emerson Brown of Harcour, 

Brace, reporting the inter- 

national conference on textbooks 


on 


in Be Igium this summer, sees a 
trend toward “history that will 
stitch nations together.” 

United Nations officials re- 
cently urged American Textbook 
Publishers Institute members to 
dev ote space to man’s 
efforts toward international un- 
derstanding. Too often, they 
say, this topic is relegated to a 
few pages at the very back 

Another list of shortcomings 
Prejudice in Text- 
books, a new Public Affairs 
Pamphlet (No. 160, 20 cents), 
condensing an American Coun- 
cil on Education study on Inter- 


more 


ippear in 


group Relations in Teaching 
Materials Investigation con- 
cludes 


textbooks and courses of 
study were, with very few ex- 
ceptions, free of intentional 
but finds 


many 


bias 
instances of care- 
less wording which tended to 
perpetuate antagonisms now 
current 

treatment of the right to 
vote is also sketchy.” 

Africa is usually dealt 
with as a continent of strange 
and backward people.” 

practically no informa 
tion about Indians of today.” 

far too little about . . . the 
Spanish-speaking group.” 

Who is at fault? “The fault 
lies not in texts alone but in the 
courses of study tor which text- 
Only as 
those courses of study demand 
the inclusion of topics on inter- 
grouy relations will the 
textbooks substantially im- 
proved 


books are prepared 


be 


SURPRISE 


Fiacstarr, Aniz.: Three Ger- 


man school teachers arriving 
here for study confessed sur- 
prise and admiration for: serve- 


yourself groceries, spacious 


schools, teacher-owned automo- 


biles 


— 
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“Tape recording eliminates drudgery 
for both teachers and students!” 


» 
A FRESH, LIVELY VOICE adds much to readings and 
exercises used in speech and language classes. With 
tape recording, you need go through the day’s lesson 
only once, then play the recording for subsequent classes. 


RECORDED TALKS to accompany slide programs and 
films are best presented on tape. The tape is easily 
edited and spliced into a well-paced, smooth-running 
commentary with no awkward breaks or silences. 
a 


ACCOMPANIMENT for groups practicing twirling, 
dancing, singing or instrumental work can be cap- 
tured on tape, replayed indefinitely. Tape never tires, 
never falters, never makes a mistake! 


DICTATION FOR SHORTHAND classes is accurately 
timed, evenly spaced when you use tape. You can 
introduce recordings of men’s voices to accustom 
advanced students to actual business dictation. 


SIMULTANEOUS OBSERVATION and recording speeds 

up students’ “turns” at the microscope, eliminates 

note writing. Tape can be erased and re-used thou- 
of quality. 


GET FREE BOOKLET telling how and where tape re- 
cordings improve students’ concentration, shorten time 
required for learning. Write Dept. ST110 Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Made in U. S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure.sensitive Tape, “Underseal” 
Rubberized Coating, “Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, “Safety-Walk" Non-Slip Surfacing, “3M"’ Abrasives, “3M"' Adhesives. 


For Book 
Bazaars 


@ How are you coming along with your 
Book Bazaar plans? 

In response to requests, we have sent 
out more than 700 manuals suggesting 
how to organize a Book Bazaar 

Now we are shipping out five-pound 
packages of bright colored posters book 
jackets, and uncut signatures of books 
The photograph at the left shows a 
wnall sampling of the materials supplied 
by various publishers. Altogether, more 
than 45 publishers have contributed 
materials you can use to decorate Book 
Hazaar exhibits 

How can you obtain the exhibit ma- 
terials packet? 

Very easy. If vou are holding a Book 
Bazaar or fair, send us a request for the 
exhibit packet with 25 cents to defray 
handling costs. Address it to Director 
Book Bazaars, Scholastic Teacher Maga 
zine, 7 East 12th St.. New York 3. 


Books into Films 


Attractions for Your Book Bazaar 


S YOUR school going to hold a Book 

Bazaar? If so, you are probably busy 
planning special events, either in your 
classroom or as auditorium attractions 
Films can be most helpful in stirring up 
interest in books in convincing 
both students and adults that reading 
can be fun 


and 


4 good film as an audito- 
rium event is also a useful promotion 
id—a puller-inner for the Bazaar itself 
Naturally, one kind of film we'd all 
want for this occasion is one to point 
up the values of reading. It's All Yours, 
« ten-minute movie produced tor the 
r-A-B Club, does just that, and fairly 
well, too. Actor Ralph Bellamy returns 
to his old home town with its familiar 
plac es ending up at the library. where 
he realizes the force and magic of words 
snd books. Your local visual education 
dealer or film library may have a print 
of this film. In case they do not, you 
might write the Teen Age Book Club 
7 East 12th St.. New York 


formation as to your 


3) tor in- 
nearest source 
T-A-B also has prints available for pur 
‘ hase This seems to he the only ay ail 
able film on this topic. However 
are other film possibilities 


there 


Excellent feature films, based on vari- 
ous books, are available for rental on 
6mm. For instance, 20th Century-Fox’'s 
Anna and the King of Siam, A Bell for 
Adano, Cluny Brown, and Grapes of 
Wrath, among others, are available from 
Films, Inc. (330 West 42nd St.. New 
York 18). RKO Radio Pictures (1270 
Sixth Ave., New York 20) offers Hunch- 
hack of Notre Dame and Gunga Din 
The Museum of Modern Art (11 West 


33rd St.. New York 19) has MGM's 
Captains Courageous And, United 
World Films (1445 Park Ave.. New 


York 29) has the | 
Creat Expectations 
In the same vein are feature film ex- 
cerpts from Teaching Film Custodians 
25 West 45th St.. New York 18). In 
these, one vital part or scene is shown. 
If the viewers are intrigued by this por- 
tion they are likely to wish to read the 
rest. Among such excerpts are: Anna 
Karenina (MGM), Drums Along the 
Mohawk (20th Century-Fox), The Good 


Arthur Rank film 


Earth (MGM), Jane Eyre (20th Cen- 
turv-Fox) Mutiny on the Bounty 
MGM), Peter Ibbetson (Paramount) 


Pride and Prejudice (MGM), Treasure 


By VERA FALCONER 


Island (MGM). All are 30 to 40 min- 
utes long. 

Also from TFC, several short subjects 
based on short stories—Lady or the 
Tiger and Tell Tale Heart (both MGM), 
Man Without a Country (Warner Bros.). 

Library Films (25 West 45th St., 
New York 19) has a nine-minute film 
of excerpts from Cyrano de Bergerac, 
presenting famous passages as acted by 
Walter Hampden. 

Of course, you could use one of the 
films designed mainly for literature 
classes. There are Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica Films’ biography films—Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Alcott, Holmes, etc.; 
or British Information Service's excerpts 
from Shakespeare, which incidentally 
are quite exciting—the murder and sleep- 
walking scenes from Macheth and the 
forum scene from Julius Caesar; or 
Coronet Films’ Charles Dickens—Back- 
ground for His Works, England: Back- 
ground of Literature, and France: Back- 
ground of Literature. These might be 
better suited for pre-Bazaar class use 
than for an auditorium event. 

In class also, and perhaps in some 
cases in auditorium, you may wish to 
consider the library angle. Books and 
People: The Wealth Within (14 min., 

(Continued on page 33-T) 
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What You Will Hear at Milwaukee 


English Teachers’ Convention Program 


NE of the best meetings in the 

history of the National Council of 
Teachers of English is scheduled for 
Milwaukee from November 21 to 235. 
The theme is “The Work Is Play for 
Human Stakes.” The Fortieth Annual 
conference begins Tuesday with the 
usual round of committee meetings, fol 
lowed by the business meeting and re- 
ception Thursday afternoon. Many 
members will attend the annual Scho- 
lastic buflet at the Schroeder 
Hotel on Thursday evening. 

Mark Neville, president, leads off the 
evening session with the keynote speech, 
“For Mortal Stakes.” Following him are 
Max J. Herzberg, former NCTE presi 
dent and T-A-B Club advisory chair 
man, discussing “The Teacher of Eng 
lish in the Modern World.” and Dora 
V. Smith, director of the Curriculum 
Commission, describing ways of “Imple 
menting the Curriculum Commission 
Keport in the Local Program of Curricu 
lum Revision.” Chairman of session is 
Paul Farmer, NCTE first vice-president 
and adviser to Practical English 

Most of the 21-group meetings on 
Friday focus on “The Ways Langnage 
Is Learned and Used.” 

First, the philosophy will be discussed in 


dinner 


three Friday group meetings under these 
chairmen: “The Learner” (Thomas C. Pol- 
lock, New York University); “The Learn 
ing” (Robert C. Pooley, University of Wis- 
consin); “The Use of Language 7 (John 
DeBoer, University of Mine is) 
Following are scheduled speakers 
The Willian: Martin, 
sity of Ulinois, “Basic Factors of Growth 
and Development”; Robert J. Havighurst 
University of “Using What Is 
Known About Growth and Development to 
Help Young People Learn and Live To- 
eether”; Lou LaBrant, New York Univer 
sity, “The Role of Reading and Literature 
in the Development of Sensitivity.” 
Charles C. Fries, Univer 
sity of Michigan, “Stractural Linguistics 
and Language Learning”; Mildred M. Daw- 
son, Fredonia State Teachers College, “Lan- 
guage Learning Adapted to Learning 
Pace”; Angela Broening, Baltimore Public 
Schools, “Evaluation of Recent Practices in 
the Measurement of the Use of Language. 
The Use of Lan- 
guage: A. John Bart- 
ky, Stanford Univer- 
sity, “The Meaning 
of Democracy in 
America Today’; 
Marion Edman, 
Wayne University, 
“Democratic Living 
in the School”; and 
Walter Loban, Uni- 
versity of California, 
“Human Relations 
Now.” 


Learner Univer 


Chicago, 


The Learning 


By HARDY FINCH, Greenwich (Conn.) High Schoo! 


luncheon Features 


Three Friday luncheon meetings appeal 
to varied interests. Florence Cranell Means, 
author of Shuttered Windows and The 
Silver Fleece, speaks at the annual chil- 
dren's book luncheon for librarians and 
teachers in the elementary and junior high 
schools. John C. Gerber, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, presides at the annual business 
luncheon of the Conference on College 
Composition and Communication, At the 
National Association of Journalism Direc- 
tors luncheon, Maude Staudenmayer of 
Milwaukee holds the gavel; and Jack Krue- 
ger, radio and television news chief of the 
Milwaukee Journal, is the speaker. 

NCTE returns to the topic “The Ways 
Language Is Learned and Used” in two 
batteries of Friday afternoon meetings. 


to 


Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
Thanksgiving Day, November 23, 1950 
Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, and Teen Age Book Club organizers are cordially invited 
to these two annual social events. 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Hotel Nicollet 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
November 23 
5:45 7:45 p.m. 


R.S.U.P. 


Gentlemen: 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by Guest Card only which will be mailed to you.) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Each will be staffed with discussion leaders. 
Early afternoon subject choices and chair 
men are 

1. Becoming Good Group Members 
Peter Donchian, Wayne University. 

2. Using Instructional Aids, Nathan Mil 
ler, Miami, Florida. Speakers: Dallas 
Smythe, University of Ilinios, on “Televi 
sion and the School”; John Braslin, Teach 
ing Films Custodians, who will present « 
film made at NCTE’s suggestion. 

3. Teaching World Literature at the 
College Level, Horst Frenz, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

4. Using Speech in the Full School Pro 
gram, Margaret Painter, Modesto, Calit. 
Addresses by Charlotte Wells, University 
of Missouri, and Harold Huseby, Seattk 


(Continued on page 31-T) 
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Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Schroeder 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
November 23 
5:30—7 :30 p.m. 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party and buffet supper. | plan to attend the 


[) National Council for the Social Studi on 


( National Council of Teachers of English convention 


* 


Zone 


We use: [) Senior Scholastic; () World Week; [) Junior Scholastic; 
( Practical English; [) Literary Cavalcade; [) Teen Age Book Club. 


‘ * 4 
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You see the best of Europe in miniature when you 


Three cultures mix in 
Switzerland as the dif- 
ferent regions reflect the 
customs and traditions 
of their French, German 
or Italian heritage. 
Speedy electric trains, 
modern Alpine motor 
coaches carry you every- 
where. And special 
tourist rates save Amer- 
icans up to 50% on rail, 
bus and steamer fares! 


Switzerland is famed 
for schools as well as 
scenery. Seven univer- 
sities offer anlimited 
opportunity for study 
and for international 
meetings of students 
and scholars. And you'll 
want to take a few notes 
on sports and play, the 
magnificent food and 
wonderful beer and 
wines of Switzerland 


ey 


Stay at a mountain-top inn or a lakeside pension, live 


The Art 
of Teaching 


_ title alone is a challenge to 
everyone who teaches or has taught 
—The Art of Teaching, by Gilbert 
Highet (Alfred A. Knopf, $3.50). You 
say to yourself, “What does this fellow 
have that I haven't got, if anything?” 
Highet, Scot by birth, Oxford by 
education, teaches Latin at Columbia 
University. He endears himself to this 


| teacher in his first page when he says: 
| “I believe that teaching is an art, not a 


science.” Amen! 

What marks the art of the teacher? 
After presenting with telling examples 
some points you would expect, Highet 
asks: “Are there any abilities which are 
absolutely necessary?” He comes up 
with three: 

“The first is memory. A teacher with 
a poor memory is ridiculous and dan- 
gerous. 

“Second to memory comes will- 
power. A good teacher is a determined 
person.” No advocate of “soft” teaching, 
Dr. Highet says, “Consider how many 
different kinds of resistance the teacher 
has to overcome. To begin with, the 
young do not like work. They would 
rather be playing football, or sitting in 
the movies eating chocolate. But they 
must learn to work, because they will 
assuredly have to work all the rest of 
their lives.” 

Third: “It is very difficult to teach 
anything without kindness.” 

We would like to watch Dr. Highet 
in action. Despite the barriers of cold, 
impassive type, he practices his art suc- 
cessfully in print. He salts his points on 
teaching qualities and methods with apt 
examples and humor. One wishes that 
he had more public school experience. 

Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle lose 
their laure!s in a final section on “great 
teachers and their pupils.” Dr. Highet 
reminds us that “The real impetus be 
hind the condemnation of Socrates was 
the people's hatred for the men he had 
taught to hate democracy.” He con- 
trasts them with the methods of Jesus, 
concluding: “The enormous effect of 
Jesus’ teaching is largely due to his 


as economically as at home. Make friends wherever you go 
~~swim, sail, sun or ski-—and visit continental cabarets in 
between the opera, theatre and summer music festivals. 


training teachers to spread it and to 
teach other teachers. The pastor think- 
ing over next week's sermon, the nun 
reading to a sewing class in the Philip- 
pines, Schweitzer writing in his jungle 
hospital, and the mother teaching her 
child its prayers are all connected by a 
direct, unbroken tradition passing 
through seventy generations back to 
Jesus teaching his first chosen pupils.” 


—W.D. B. 


There's an exciting reason every season 
to start your vacation in SWITZERLAND! 


For full information and free booklets write: Dept. 5122 


rwmes SWISS NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


00 
475 Fifth Ave. New York, ¥. * 661 Market St. Sen Francisco, Cal 
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to Europe? 


Four Short Course Tours Planned 


E WISH to know many of 

our readers are interested in a new 
hind of travel abroad next summer—a 
short course” tour. More than sight 
seeing travel, the proposed tour will 
enable the traveler to obtain an over- 
view of the countries he visits. 

For example, this is one itinerary: 
You would have seven days in London. 
In the mornings you would hear uni 
versity and government authorities tell 
about England, past and present. You 
would visit the British Festival build- 
ings, take field trips, attend the theatre. 

Then you would cross the channel 
and take a chartered bus, pausing at 
The Hague, Amsterdam, Bremen, Ham- 
burg, and then participate in another 
short course in Copenhagen. Again, 
you would hear authorities on Den- 
mark, present and past, its agriculture, 
education, social legislation, literature, 
history, etc., take a trip to Elsinore 
Castle, to farms, and schools. 

A chartered bus would take you to 
Stockholm for a similar program, and 
then to Oslo, Norway, for a fourth short 
course. By train you would go over the 
mountains to Bergen and the fiord 
country, and back to the United States. 

Spokesmen you hear would be cho 
sen by outstanding education authori 
ties in each country. You would meet 
teachers and other citizens. There 
would be entertainment—concerts, the 
atre, dancing, receptions—and time to 
explore on your own, 

This is more than a dream. Last 
spring your editor traveled through Eu- 
rope investigating educational offerings 
for U. S. teachers and school administra- 
tors. He found the week-long overview 
short course in Denmark, and that a 
similar service will be offered this sum- 
mer by the British Council in London 
These programs appeal to the intelli- 
gent traveler who wants more than 
quick trips through cathedrals, mu- 
seums, and castles. They are especially 
for the educator who wishes more than 
superficial impressions. 

So Scholastic Teacher has decided to 
help its readers obtain this unique op- 


how 


portunity. We have conferred jointly 
with representatives of various coun- 
tries. 

Out of these discussions will come an 
announcement of Scholastic Tours for 
1951 The inquiry form below shows 
the four tours now planned. You who 
are interested can help us by reporting 
your preferences, 

Major features of this new type of 
tour are: 

Each tour will include three to four 
overview short courses at university 
centers, 

Tours will be open to educators, and 
others with suitable educational inter- 
ests and qualifications. 

Scholastic Teacher Magazine will 
plan the tours in cooperation with edu- 


Vhetoe by Boutwell 


Off to Europe on the Osilofiord, newest 
liner of the Norwegian-American Line. 


cation and tour authorities of each na- 
tion. Actual arrangements for transpor- 
tation and accommodations will be in 
the hands of a competent, experienced 
travel agency. 

Tour leaders will be editors and other 
staff officers of Scholastic Magazines. 
Size of tour group, 20 to 25. 

Total cost will be kept to approxi- 
mately $1,000 or less. 

A final word to readers: Transporta- 
tion to Europe is limited; housing is 
limited. We will be able to offer only 
a few short course tours for 1951. To 
those who return the inquiry below, we 
will give the first opportunity to apply. 


Editor, Scholastic Teacher 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


proximate length, two months. 


1. Northern Tour: 


2. Middle Evrope: Britain, 


3. South Europe: 


4. Mediterranean and Turkey: 


| could leave about May 15_ 


Aisi, 


raphy, social and ic € 
and education__. 


Name: 


; June 1__; June 15_ 
My particular interest is in a general overview 


! would prefer travel by plane and/or steamer. Plane_ 
1 would prefer course tour only; course, plus time for independent travel. 


| would like more information on the “short course” tours to Europe Scholastic Mag- 
azines propose to sponsor during the summer of 1951. 


Approximate cost, $1,000; ap- 


My preference is: (indicate choice |, 2, 3, etc.) 
Britain, Netherlands, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Norway (with 
short course overviews at university centers of London, ncn 
hagen, Stockholm, Oslo). 


Netherlands, Germany, Switzerland, France (with short 
courses at London, Amsterdam, Marburg, Zurich). 


France, Italy, Austria, Switzerland (with short courses at Paris, 
Perugia, Innsbruck, Zurich). 


Italy, Greece, Turkey (with short courses at Istanbul and Ankara). 


July July 15__ 
_.; social studies (government, geog- 
schools 


_; Steamer__. 


Position: 


Addce 
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Life Adjustment 
Its Meaning and implementation 


Edited by 8. Deugless. University of Colo 
rodeo Prepered by 2) Contributing Authorities 
Why do W percent of American youth 
not begin secondary education? indete 
do W percent more not finish once they 
have begun’? What can the teacher and 
educator do toward counteracting this 
tendency, toward giving real meaning to 
the subjects taught, of promoting the 
democratic principles on which our coun- 
try was founded. Methods are here dis- 
cused for the teaching of practically 
every subject in the secondary school 
curnculum English, Social Studies, 
Scsence, Business, Home Economics, Phys- 
ical and Vocational Training. 490 pages 

$4.50 


Principles and 
Teehniques of Guidance 
by Welty Lefever, University of Southern 
California, Archie Turrell, John Muir Col- 
lege, Menry |. Weitzel, John Muir College 
REVISED EDITION. This volume, out- 
standingly successful in the first edition, 
is for all who wish to employ the latest 
techniques in guidance. Emphasis is on 
both the role of the classroom teacher 
in guidance, and vocational guidance. 
Written with keen awareness to the times, 
the book deals with the entire subject in 
a thoroughly comprehensive manner. 577 
pages $425 


The Psychology 
of Mental Health 


By lewis Therpe, University of Southern 
Coliternie Throws a clearer light on the 
entre field by tracing the course of abnor- 
mal behavior from the simple inferiority 
complex to paranoia. Will help with the 
reader's own problems whether they be 
personal of in the field of intelligent 


guidance and control. A oumber of 
actual psychotherapeutic practices are 
suggested. 747 pages $5.00 


A Practical Handbook 
fer Scheel Ceunselors 
By Clifford E. Erickson, Michigen Stote College 


Organized in the form of specific ques- 
tions and answers, this book covers every 


step in the counseling process, showing | 


exactly what the procedures are and how 
they should be used. “Concise informa- 
tron, reliable and helpful.” Peabody Journal 

$3.00 


Subject te educenone! dicount Address Dept 
277. Order on 30 dey exeminetion 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th St. New York. 10 N Y 


ECENTLY, when we visited the 
offices of Scott, Foresman & Com- 
pany in Chicago, we learned that the 
making of a modern textbook is not a 
simple process. It involves years of time, 
investment of thousands of dollars, and 
the cooperation of many people 

“This textbook took more than seven 
years of work,’ Clifford, edi 
torial adviser for high school texts, ex 


Clarence 


plained as he handed me pages of Man's 
Story, a new high school world history 
Few readers would think that a book 
is the result of such long effort on the 
part of so many educators, both outside 
In the first 
our editors 


and inside of the company 
stage of planning a hook 
study educational trends and the con 
tent of courses of study from all parts of 
the United States. And they all 
available texts Thev seek to dis- 
cover what demands for better instruc 


study 


too 


tion in the course have been developing 
throughout the country and do not seem 
Then, 
with all this information at hand, the 
selection and developing of a book is 


to have been met in textbooks 


easier. Sometimes a suitable unsolicited 
manuscript has been offered to the com 
pany; in other cases the publisher seeks 
out an author from among teachers of 
outstanding ability 

“The author of Man's Story, T. Wal 
ter Wallbank professor of history at the 
University of Southern California, spent 
the 


three years preparing manuscript 
mcd another vear cutting it trom 1,600 
to 800 pages. This manuscript was care 


Scott 
James Quillen 


Foresman 
He is 


prote ssor of education at Stanford m 


fully examined by the 
editors and by I 


versity and general editor of the social 
After the Wallbank man 


uscript was approved the author revised 


studies series 


it according to suggestions made by the 
company § social studies editor, Harley 
W. Mitchell, Dr. Quillen 
school teachers who had studied it care 
fully 
the 


ind high 


The revision, which also involved 
the 


took a vear 


cutting of manuscript 50 per 
cent 

By this time a second stage in plan 
ning was possible— getting on paper the 
additional features which the book was 
to contain. The author, and Jonathon 
MeLendon of Minnesota University’s 
high school, and Robert Anderson, edi 
tor and former history teacher, pitched 
in with individual and collective efforts. 
The result was the cutting of another 
10 per cent of the manuscript, the add- 
ing of two chapters to stress certain 
civilizations, and the creation of a series 
of discussions on geographic influences 


Diary of a Textbook 


By HARDY FINCH 


in history. Study helps, activities, and 
annotated reading lists were prepared 
by Ronald Edgerton, dean of the Elgin 
(Ill.) Academy, Leland Hess, Ilinois 
State Normal University, and Della 
Thomas, Madison, Wis., librarian. With 
additions, the manuscript 
estimated at 750 pages 


Search for Pictures 


At this point a budget for the printing 
ut the book was made in cooperation 
with the production department. The 
proposed book was designed. This in 
cluded the kinds of type that would be 
used, the style to be followed in the 
pages, etc. Sample pages were prepared 
te indicate how the various kinds of 
pages would look. The matter of the 
size of the page was studied since some 
states require a specific size for text- 
books. 

Next a dummy or plan of the book 
was made to indicate roughly where 
various items would be placed. Printers 
now set the completed manuscript of 
Man's Story in type and pulled galley 
proofs for checking purposes. These 
read carefully by staff 
members, the general editor of the se- 
ries, the author, and by several teachers 
and professors. All of these readers sub- 
mitted that 
were considered for incorporation in the 
book 


were rewritten and reset by the printer 


these was 


proofs were 


corrections and changes 


In some cases, parts of chapters 


Even before the manuscript was be 
ing set in type, editor Anderson and 
other of the staff collected 
suitable pictures. Picture agencies 
which charge $6 and up for a single 


members 


picture, firms and associations that fur- 
nish pictures tree of charge, and Scott 
Foresman’s own pictuee files were can 


vassed thoroughly. Drawings were pre 


pared by staff and free lance artists 
Maps were designed by map makers 
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according to special specifications. All 
pictures, drawings, and maps were 
checked and rechecked for accuracy 
before they were sent to the printer. 

Can the editor now call his job com- 
plete? No, for with each new printing 
needed changes must be made. Teachers 
and students using the book write to the 
publisher and suggest wavs for improve- 
ment. These are studied and are used to 
improve the text in later printings. 

Before the book went on the presses, 
the advertising and promotion depart- 
ment of the book company, directed 
by Robert Cossum, devised ways and 
means of letting teachers know about 
the new book. Two-color folders, letters, 
advertisements, and other promotion 
materials were written and printed. 

The sales force was alerted to the 
new publication; meetings of salesmen 
were held so that when the book ap- 
peared, they knew its plan and possible 
use. 

And so, after seven years and thou 
sands of man hours of work and thou- 
sands of dollars expended, Man's Story 
stands complete! No wonder the United 
States has the reputation of making the 
world’s best textbooks. 


Bouquets 

Reader C. B. Weir, Ithaca (N. Y.) 
College professor, wrote us for sample 
copies of Scholastic Magazines recently, 
adding, “Each year | put in a plug for 
your publications in my “Methods and 
Materials for Speech Education’ course. 
I know of no stronger selling point than 
your annual ‘Where to Find It’ issue.” 

Thanks, Prof. Weir, we're glad to be 
of service. 

Have you found “Where to Find It” 
helpful? We'd like to have your reac 
tions, be they brickbats or bouquets! 

“Let us not forget the prevalence of 
using current periodicals for the discus- 
sion of national and international topics. 
Scholastic Magazines, written specifi- 
cally for high school students, contain 
articles on international problems which 
can be used for discussion. Time, Atlan- 
tic Monthly, Newsweek, Reader's Digest, 
and Coronet may be used similarly.”— 
From the National Catholic Educational 
Association Bulletin 


Watered Down 


The author of a famous book on eco- 
nomics received a phone call from a 
stranger. “I question your statistics on 
the high cost of living today,” said the 
stranger. “My wife and I eat everything 
our hearts desire, and we get it for ex- 
actly 68 cents a week.” 

“Sixty-eight cents a week!” echoed 
the economist. “I can't believe it! Won't 
you tell me how? And to make sure 1 
get your story straight, please speak 
louder.” 

“I can’t speak louder,” said the 
stranger. “I'm a goldfish!” 


Literature for Youth 


FROM THE 
WESTMINSTER PRESS 


By BETTY CAVANNA, The story of how sixteen-year-old 
Meg learned to overcome her feeling of inferiority to 
her older, more glamorous sister, Joanna. By the author 
of PAINTBOX SUMMER, A GIRL CAN DREAM, and GOING 
ON SIXTEEN. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. 

For teen-age girls. $2.50 


By FREDERIC NELSON LITTEN. Ross Vincent, disillusioned after the war, re- 
turns to his home in Louisiana, and regains his faith in human honesty and 
decency through his ownership of a beautiful setter. By the author of THE 
KINGDOM OF FLYING MEN and TREASURE BAYOU. For older boys. $2.50 


THE SWAMP FOX 


By MARION MARSH BROWN. An exciting picture of 
how Francis Marion, armed only with his love of liberty 
* and a Handful of ragged troops, kept the Revolution 
alive in the South. By the author of YOUNG NATHAN, 
the popular fictionized biography of Nathan Hale. 
Ages 9-13. $2.50 


By DICK FRIENDLICH, Rivalry between two college boys in basketball and 
other activities makes an exciting story for older boys. By the author of 
PIVOT MAN. $2.50 


By MARJORIE M. OLIVER. Three children have adventures with their horses, 
and with a ghost, an enchanted island, a mysterious disappearance and an old 
legend. A sequel to nIDING DAYS, which was a Junior Literary Guild book two 
years ago. Ages 9-12. $2.50 


THE WOODEN MUG 


By FRANCES SANGER. Bennington, Vermont, dur- 
ing the American Revolution, is the setting of this 
sequel t© THE SILVER TRAPOT. The story involves 
a deserter from the British army, the possibility 
that a “spell” has been cast on Jane, and other 
mysterious goings-on against a background of 
Colonial life. For 8 to 12-year-olds. $2.50 


THE WISHING STARRS 


By MARTHA GWINN KISER. The story of a father- 
less family. How each member attains his cherished 
wish will make delightful reading for 8 to 12-year 
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EDUCATIONAL 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Tours Planned for Cultural Values 
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BUREAU of UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Established 1891 


1! Boyd Stree Newton, Mess. 
Bereew of University Travel 

Please send me the following tour 
4 
tvrepean Art Appreciation 
Seminar 
Music and Orome Scandinavio 
. Sering Tewr of Modern European 
tvrope History 
Clesece! 
Schoo! tor Classico! 
Studies jin Athens Sicilian Greek 
. English History 
and \itereture Avtume Tours 
Nome 
4 . 
4 . 
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National Film Board pheto 


You are never far from the smell of sea, salt, and fish in the ocean-washed N's. 


The 
Picturesque N’s 


12-Day Trip to New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland 


| © YOU want to escape from the 

heat of summer? Are you a history 
or a geography teacher who feels that 
her vacation must be rewarding? Would 
vou just like to lounge in a deck chair? 


If the answer is “ves” to anv of these 
questions, take a boat trip to New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and New 


foundland, 

On Tune 18, 1949 
I sailed from New York the Ft 
Townshend for a 12-day cruise.” Dur- 
ing our stay at St. John, N. B., we gazed 
at the famous Reversing Falls, which 
we saw first as a calm, placid pool. On 
our 


mv husband and 


return several hours later, to our 
amazement, we found & raging, foam- 
ing, turgid whirlpool, due to a natural 
reversing process caused by a rise and 
fall of tide of 2S feet 

Leaving the falls, we turned to places 
of historical interest. In the courthouse 
the old 


which is a bit of archi 


we discovered unsupported 
spiral stairway 
tecture unequaled in North America 
Almost a hundred tons of stone, placed 
as evenly spac ed treads wind nupw ard 
for two stories 

Next we visited Ft. Howe, built in 
1778 by privateers. While 


nothing remains but a monument mark- 


American 


ing the spot, we wouldn't have missed 
the view of St. John from here. De- 
scending, we traveled on to Ft. Duffer- 
in, and, last of all, to La Tour Tower, 


made famous by its adventurous 
founder, Charles de la Tour, and his 
wife, who so nobly defended the tower 
against during Charles 
absence, only to be bitterly deceived 
and cruelly treated when she and the 
male defenders surrendered. 

Leaving New Brunswick, we stopped 
next in Halifax, N. S., where new joys 
awaited us. We landed in the midst of 
a gay holiday crowd, celebrating Hali- 
fax's bicentennial. After disembarking, 
we climbed the hill to the famous Cita- 
del where plans were being made for 
a mock battle. 

Early in the morning of the next day 
came one of our biggest thrills! We 
sighted an iceberg, a beautiful luscious- 
looking irregular mound of ice, tinged 
with green, resembling nothing so much 
as all the lime ice in the world. Every 
camera on the boat snapped numberless 


de Charnisay 


times. 


*Furness Red Cross Line 


Te Miss Bear, for in- 
troducing us to salt 
air, ovr $25 Novem- 
ber Award. Write up 
your trip, submit it to 
Scholastic Teacher. 


- 


Visitors soon seek out the Nenie chep 
to purchase products of home industry. 


By VIRGINIA D. BEAR 
English teacher, Camp Curtin Jr. High School 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Approaching St. John's, Newtound 
land, we noticed Thany fishing shacks 
on stilts, with the fishermen’s boats 
moored close by. Craggy hills and peaks 
introduced us to an entirely different 
country. A later drive to Torbay proved 
this more conclusively 
the fish flakes and the drying stages 
used te preserve the fishermen’s catches 

We saw Cabot Tower atop historic 
Signal Hill, where Marconi received 
the first trans-Atlantic radio signal from 
England. Another beautiful spot is 
Bowring Park with its wild glory tamed 
to only a slight degree. To the lake New 
foundlanders come on a holiday to “boil 
a kettle” (picnic). 


when we saw 


in Cabot Tower on the headland, Marconi received the first trans-ocean 


Our final and most lasting memory of | 
Newfoundland was our visit to a fish | 


factory, Job Brothers, Ltd. This trip 
was a most instructive one due to the 
kindness and the graciously unhurried 


manner of Morris Job Taylor, one of | 


the owners. In one room we saw fillets 


being cut by rather intricate machinery, | 
while in another place fillets were be- | 


ing sliced by hand. As we watched, 
some girls packed fillets for shipment, 
perhaps to our own stores, for I recog- 
nized the brand. 

I was amazed at the immaculateness 
of the entire place. We examined some 
solidly frozen fillets, brought from the 
freezing room, One intriguing package 
wrapped for delicatessen stores looked, 
as Mr. Tavlor said, like a box of choco- 
lates 

We next viewed the control machin- 
erv. Here we looked at a machine on 
which a needle moves across a dial to 
show the temperature in each room and 
then records it on graph paper. We no- 
ticed dried cod on the dock as we 
crossed over to inspect some cured seal 


skins, which were to be shipped and 


used for their leather. 

Last of all, we boarded The Blue 
Spray, a fishing vessel belonging to the 
company. It had very comfortable vis 
itors’ quarters, a cozy cabin for the cap 
tain, a ship-to-shore 
telephone conveniently located. Look 
ing down into the hold from which the 
fish were being taken, we again noted 
the cleanliness of everything. In the 
galley we felt as if we had walked in 
on a movie set, for a sailor was enter- 
tuining two of his friends with an ac- 
cordion, 


who also had 


With these highlights, I hope I have | 


given you a desire to discover for your- 
self these picturesque N’s—New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland 


for I'm eager to return and see the | 
many other interesting spots I missed. | 


Phote ty Hilda Pieher Mars 


Small Wonder ..<« 
meaning her 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


So small, they’re convenient as a 
compact ...so wonderful, they're 
spendable like cash wherever 
she goes. And so safe too, if lost 
or stolen they are promptly re- 
funded. Small wonder she would 
not be without them. In denomi- 
nations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Cost 75¢ for each $100. 
Buy them at your bank before 
you leavel 
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TRAVELERS CHECKS 


BACKED BY 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Fint in World Wide Banking 
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Social Studies 
Convention Preview 


ls IAL STUDIES teachers will jour- 
7 ney to Minneapolis Thanksgiving 
week for the thirtieth annual meeting of 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies, at the Hotel Nicollet, November 
23.25. Room reservations (single, $4 to 
$5. double, $6.50 to $10) should be 
made at once by writing to the hotel 
and mentioning the NCSS 

Myrtle Roberts, of Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Dallas, first vice-president 
vnd program chairman, has announced 
1 program that is varied and impressive 
It will be of 
teachers of all grade levels as well as to 
administrators 


interest to social studies 


There is no registration 
members of NCSS 
bers pay a fee of $1 


fee tor non-mem 

The program of the convention will 
begin with an informal reception (“Min 
nesota Mixer”) at 4:30 p.m. on Thanks 
giving afternoon, given by the Minne- 
sota Council, whose president is Beulah 
Buswell of Austin. Scholastic Magazines 
will hold its annual Thanksgiving buf 


By HAROLD M. LONG 
Glens Folls (N. Y.) High School 


fet supper (see p. 9-T). The formal 
program begins the same day at 8 p.m. 
when H. B. Bruner, Superintendent of 
Schools, Minneapolis, extends greetings. 

As in other years, the program com- 
prises general sessions, sectional meet- 
ings, and luncheons. At the Friday 
night banquet President Erling M. Hunt 
will deliver the presidential address. 
Other general-session speakers include: 
Fred Harvey Harrington, Professor of 
American History, University of Wis- 
Howard E. Wilson, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace; 
Howard R. Anderson, U. S. Office of 
Fducation; and Paul Witty, Northwest- 
University. Among the topics of 
general-session speakers are: The Role 
of the United States in Foreign Affairs; 
The Marshall Plan; UNESCO; Audio- 
visual Materials; Social Studies for the 
Gifted Child. 


consin 


em 


Section meetings and luncheons will 
deal with more than thirty topics in- 
cluding: Contemporary Affairs in the 
Classroom; A Report from the Middle 
East; State and Local History; Curricu- 
lum Development; Teacher Education 
(pre-service and in-service); Teaching 
Controversial Issues; Social Geographic 
Problems; World History; Social Studies 
at ‘Various Grade Levels; Group Dy 
namics; In-school Civic Experiences; 
Point Four and Education; Current 
Studies in Citizenship Education. 

Several other organizations will hold 
joint sessions during the course of the 
meeting. These include the Minnesota 
Council for the Social Studies, National 
Council of Geography Teachers, Ameri 
can Political Science Association, Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association, 
and the American Library Association 
Breakfast meetings will be held by the 
lowa Council for the Social Studies and 
the officers of local and state councils 
in attendance. 


SAY, WHAT 
SCHOOL ? 


SCHOOL /$ A PLACE 
WHERE YOU GO 
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The 1950 Yearbook, The Teaching of 
Current Affairs, will be presented by its 
editor, John Payne, and the 1951 Year- 
book, School Citizenship (now in prep- 
aration), will be discussed by its editor, 
Ryland W. Crary. 

This meeting is the major professional 
meeting of the vear for teachers con- 
cerned with the teaching of social 
studies. Theme of the program is “Train- 
ing for Democratic Citizenship Through 
the Social Studies.” 
there? 


New on U.N. 


Are you looking for up-to-date mate 
rial on the history and accomplishments 
ot the U. N.? The Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace (405 W. 117th 
St., New York 27) has published two 
helpful pamphlets: Issues Before the 
Fifth General Assembly (10 cents) is 
the title of the September issue of Inter- 
national Conciliation; a second 60-page 
pamphlet, The United Nations—Its Rec- 
ord and Its Prospects (20 cents) pro- 
vides essential background for under- 
standing how the U. N. was able to 
move swiftly and decisively in Korea. 
This study goes behind surface manifes- 
tutions and reveals the inner workings 
of this large and delicate international 
orvanization. It gives special attention 


Shall we see vou 


to the interests and 
problems of the 
smaller nations and 
shows how the 
U. N. has become 
a world public 
forum. Written in 
a readable style, 
this booklet will 
appeal to the busy 
teacher, or his 
busier students, as 
well as to the “man in the street” who 
wants something more than headlines. 


Way to Handle Controversy 


In these days of tension it will be 
difficult to avoid controversy. What is a 
satisfactory method of dealing with con 
troversy? Certainly not by avoiding an 
issue! Rather, one might start with the 
assumption that each member of the 
class will have, or will emerge with, his 
own opinion buttressed by prejudice or 


Erling M. Hunt 


reason. 

Formation of such opinion should be 
left to each student. What a teacher or 
class can do is to reveal all or as much 
of the evidence and facts as can be 
adduced. Don't try to “answer” each 
pro or con statement but list them all. 
Make as complete a list as possible. In 
conclusion, offer a definition of the 
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word “responsibility” as the acceptance 
of blame for error or wrong. 

On Korea you can ask, as did the 
Christian Science Monitor, “Why 
Weren't We There?” 


More History on Records 


Records put more and more real 
voices of history into the hands of teach- 
ers. Newest addition, by Columbia 
Records, is Volume III of 1 Can Hear 
It Now, narrated by commentator 
Edward R. Murrow, Available both on 
LP or 78, it recreates the period of 
1919-1932. This album will be reviewed 
soon in this column. 

London Records (London Gramo- 
phone Corp. New York 10) recently 
issued an album, Prelude to Pearl Har- 
bor, that is rich in potential uses for 
high school classes in world or Ameri- 
can history. Patterned after I Can Hear 
It Now (Columbia Records) it is a 
more ambitious undertaking (sixteen 
records, 2 vols., 78 rpm or 4 LP rec 
ords). Total playing time, three hours, 
A four-page leaflet summarizes the war 
whose “raw material” in speech and 
sound is on records. The period covered 
is from Munich to Pearl Harbor. 

How does one prepare to use these 
records? After repeated listening to a 

Continued on page 25-T) 
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Books 
This Month- 


The books for November take stu- 
dents abroad and to various parts of our 
own country. But if they prefer. thev 
may stay right at home and enjoy them 
selves with Gertrude Crampton’s Your 
Own Party Book. The Red Pony is john 
Steinbeck's story of a boy's strange ad- 
ventures in a California scene; it has 
been turned into an effective movie 
Mary Johnston's To Have and to Hold 
transports one to brilliant happenings 
in old colonial days; it is one of the 
most famous of American historical 
Students will need no induce- 
ment to read Mac Davis's amusing ac- 
count of Great American Sports Humor. 
Thomas Hardy's The Return of the 
Vative is a novel that people have read 
sgain and again for several generations. 
It is a powertul, affecting depiction of 
English characters and scenes 


mary els 


Junior Group 


November still means tootball, and 
here are Philip Harkins’s Touchdown 
Twins, in an engaging story. Henry 
Larom’s Mountain Pony tells of exciting 
ulventures on a Wyoming ranch. an ex 
cellent “Western” for young people, one 
that doesn't forget character-building 
Gertrude Crampton’s Your Own Party 
Book will young people some 
worthwhile suggestions for good times, 
they will persuasion to 
read Mac Davis's Great American Sports 


Humor 


ind need m 


Life in the Literary World 


Your students may find these soyings 
omments, and anecdotes amusing This 
month's installment concerns authors and 
critves 

An actor once boasted to the wit 
poet, amd artist Oliver Hertord Last 


night I had the audience glued to their 
seats! Wondertul, Wondertul' 
Herford. “Clever of vou to think 

Talullah Bankhead 


not too successfully 


said 
uit 
appeared, 
in a production of 
Antony and Cleopatra 
Next morning one of the critics wrote, 

At the Rowal Theatre last night Talul 
lah Bankhead as Cleopatra sailed down 
the Nile on a barge—and sank.’ 


once 


Shakespeare 


1-A-B CLUB orders mailed early 
each month insure free book dividends 
hetore end of semester. 


LL teachers and other serious stu- 
dents of education would find it 
very profitable to read the thoughtful 
editorial by Merrill F. Hartshorn in the 
October 1950 issue of Social Education, 
entitled “Teaching Contemporary Af- 
fairs.” Since it may not have come to 
the attention of some readers of this 
column, I shall review it briefly here. 
Dr. Hartshorn, a broadly educated 
man, competent teacher, and executive 
secretary of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, understands full well 
that a school program should “develop 
the child’s maximum usefulness to him- 
self, his community, his nation, and his 
society.” While specializing in the field 
of social studies, he never has had a 
narrow view of the function of educa 
tion in general, nor 
has he assumed 
that his particular 
field is a panacea 
for all our ills. But 
he does point out 
very clearly that 
along with the im- 
portant contribu- 
tions all teachers 
should make to 
good citizenship, 
the “major responsibility does rest 
squarely on the social studies” for help 
ing our young people to understand the 
great social, economic, and political 
problems of these complex and chaotic 
times 
Without attempting to be allanclu 
sive, but for the purpose of centenng 
attention on basic issues of modern lite 
which constitute the “very warp and 
woot of the social studies,” he suggests 
the tollowing as major problems we face 
today 


1. We seek to achieve stability and 
security in our domestic economy 
and at the same time to preserve 
individual liberties 

2. We are trying to improve human 
relationships both between indi 

and between 


viduals various 


groups in our soctety 

3. We are endeavoring to achieve a 
lasting peace in the world. Here 
we find ourselves inextricably en- 
meshed in international affairs 
Furthermore, we find that there is 
a close relationship between do 
mestic and international questions 

4. We are struggling with the prob 
lems of reducing the lag between 
technological developments and 
the adjustment of our culture to 
scientific advancements 


To reduce the lag between what the 
school does and what America and the 


Reducing the Lag 


world need, Dr. Hartshorn says, “Our 
schools must realistically prepare youth 
to live in society, to deal with the prob- 
lems of their day. . . . The study of cur- 
rent affairs should center on basic proc- 
esses, on persistent problems, and on 
issues of outstanding contemporary im- 
portance. The transient and ephemeral 
items which clutter up the daily news 
must be eliminated; hence the need for 
the teacher (and also editors and writers 
ot current events publications) to have 
in mind a careful analysis of contempo- 
rary society.” 

Thanks, Dr. Hartshorn, tor your good 
advice to the “editors and writers.” We 
here at Scholastic wholeheartedly agree 
with you. We are dedicating our lives 
to the fundamental purpose you empha- 
size, namely, “to prepare youth to live 
in society, to deal with the problems of 
their day.” And to do this, of course. we 
are constantly engaged in the intensive 
study of domestic and world affairs and 
their interrelationships, solely for the 
purpose of translating these compli- 
cated issues, week by week, into instruc- 
tional material appropriately prepared 
for use by pupils of different maturity 
levels. Our work, theretore, is intensely 
practical in gearing the curriculum to 
the crucial needs of our times, in help- 
ing “to reduce the lag.” 

I am glad Dr. Hartshorn included in 
his analysis certain important aims of 
the school which should always be em- 
phasized. They are: 


1. To develop competence in those 
skills necessary for clear and ob- 
jective thinking, reading, listening, 
observing, discussing, obtaining, 
evaluating, and organizing infor 
mation and reaching conclusions 
To develop interests and habits in 
the study of current affairs that 
will continue after pupils leave 
school. This includes stimulating 
a continuing interest in reading, 


2 


listening, inquiring, and observing, 
as ways of keeping informed and 
as bases for revising one’s opinion 
in the light of new evidence 
3. To develop competent and respon- 
sible citizens who take an active 
part in, who know how to 
participate in, local, national, and 
international affairs 
Thanks again, Dr. Hartshorn, tor the 
splendid executive leadership you are 
giving to the further development of 
the social studies 


Chairman, Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 


and 
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Teaching Aids for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


The Hawaiian Islands—(pp. 9, 
10, 11) 

How We Live in Hawaii—(pp. 
12, 13) 

American Folklore—Febold Fe- 
boldson—(p. 8) 

News Roundup—Election Day— 
(p. 5) 


Aims for the Pupil 

1. To learn how to turn the attention 
from the general to the particular by 
first reading the theme articles and then 
searching for information related to a 
specific assignment. 

2. To show, by the careful execution 
of one or two short assignments, that 
what is worth doing is worth doing well 

3. To discover the history, language 
arts, and social studies lessons that are 
to be found in this issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic 

4. To experience the pleasure of re- 
lating a study of Hawaii to familiar in 
terests such as picture-taking, weekly 
schedules of work and play, and meal- 
time conversations. 

5. To grow in international under- 
standing through the use of Junior 
Scholastic’s World Friendship series. 

6. To appreciate the lively imagina- 
tion of the American pioneer as ex- 
pressed in our folklore. 

7. To realize the importance of be- 
ing informed on candidates and elec- 
tion issues in one’s state and town 


To the Teacher: 


The articles on Hawaii may be used 
as vehicles for developing oral and 
written English skills, or for a study of 
American history on a national or state 
level. A consideration of language and 
of history converge in the activity which 
grows out of the peculiarities of the 
Hawaiian alphabet. While every aspect 
of this week's work will involve the use 
of language arts, certain of the follow- 
ing assignments may be regarded as 
dealing chiefly with social studies. The 
tall tales about Febold may be used 
to point out the early settlers’ gifts for 
creative self-entertainment as contrasted 
with the present-day audience habit. 


1. COLOR PICTURES 
Five Pupils Describe Hawaii 


Teacuer: Find out what airplane 
connections you could make between 
your home and Hawaii and be pre- 
pared to tell your classmates about such 
routes and about the approximate time 


it takes to get to Honolulu from your 
home. Let us say that vou have just 
returned from such a trip and that 
when you were in the Islands you 
looked up Abraham Naehu and Bernice 
Mahi. Now you are going to describe 
your trip by throwing color pictures on 
a screen and explaining them to your 
classmates. Each member of your group 
will prepare comment on four of the 
following photographs which we will 
pretend you took during your visit. The 
theme articles will provide the facts 
needed for your comments 


Hawaiian Photographs 
1. Fields of sugar cane 
2. Removing paper from a_ pine- 
apple field 
3. Pineapple cannery 
4. Unloading vegetables from Cali- 
fornia 
5. Resort hotel and beach scene 
6. Lava flow on Mauna Loa 
7. Boiling sea 
8. Snow-capped peaks 
9. Surfboard riding with Abe Naehu 
10. Mr. Naehn’s experimental gar- 
den 
11. School bus 
12. Flower floats 
13. Superintendent of pumps 
14. Banana tree 
5. Making leis 
. Flowers in her hair—Bernice 
. Shopping in Honolulu 
. Family sing 
. A luau 
. Statue of Kamehameha the Great 


ll. ARE YOU BORED? 
Three Pupils Lead a Conversation 


Purn. 1: “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” goes the old 
saying and we might add that all play 
and no work is very boring. Are you 
developing expertness in any work 
skills such as gardening, lawn-mowing, 
painting, fix-it jobs, ironing, mending, 
cooking, dish-washing, bed-making, 
marketing, caring for pets, or feeding 
the farm stock? 

Purmu. 2: Are you having tun with 
hobbies like photography, collections, 
scrapbooks, flower and vegetable gar- 
dens, tree names, joke books, magic 
tricks, clay modeling, or wood carving? 
Do you like to sing as you wash the 
dishes? Did you ever make up a play 
and produce it with puppets or with 
live actors? Do you take part in sports 
in addition to watching them from a 
grandstand or on television? 

Purpu 3: We will ask the boys and 
girls of this class to list and to count the 


work and play activities of their weekly 
schedules and to compare these with 
the interests our Hawaiian correspond- 
ents tell us about. Our committee will 
place a master list of activities on the 
board as you volunteer to read your 
finished papers 


Activities of Hawaiian 
Girls and Boys 
1. Helping to prepare a feast 
2. Decorating the table with leaves 
and flowers 
3. Working in the canneries during 
vacations 
4. Working as a cashier 
5. Going to the city 
6. Experimenting with plants 
7. Cycling 
8. Playing games 
9. Reading 
10. Making leis 
11. Singing with the family 
12. Surfboard riding 
13. Swimming 
14. Plaving a musical instrument 
15. Studying 


lil. CONVERSATION STARTERS 
Three Pupils Prepare a Sentence Box 


Leapen: Each statement selected 
from the theme article and dropped 
into this box is important enough to 
start a lively conversation in class or 
at home. We have duplicated some of 
them so that there would be a slip for 
each of you. When you get yours, 
turn back to your Junior Scholastic and 
see whether you can locate the sen- 
tence you drew. Perhaps you will be 
able to open an interesting table con- 
versation with it at home. In school the 
statements will serve as the basis of one 
of our round table talks. 

1. “Not one act of treason was com- 
mitted by Hawaiians.” 

2. “Today nearly every islander is 
a mixture of several peoples.” 

3. “The great stream of lava flowing 
toward Hilo slowed down and stopped.” 

4. “If all these islands were put to- 
gether, they would be the size of Con- 
necticut and Delaware.” 

5. “When Captain Cook first arrived 
in the islands, each one was a little 
kingdom.” 

6. “In 1900 it took seven days to get 
to the Hawaiian Islands by boat from 
Los Angeles.” 

7. “There is hardly a day in the year 
when the sun does not shine.” 

8. “Today the people of the islands 
make their living in three main ways.” 

9. “Sugar cane takes from eighteen 
months to two years to grow.” 


|| 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: November 6 
Theme Article: Puerto Rico 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Puerto Rico 
American Folklore: Davy Crockett 


November 15 
Theme Article: The Lumber States 
U.S. A.-the Pacific Northwest 


a film-text article 
American Folklore: Seven Cities of 
Cibola 


10 More three fourths of 


Hawaii's fruits and vegetables must be 


than 


imported 

11. “There has been talk of making 
1903." 

Iv. U. HISTORY LESSON 
The Class Explores Local History 


Teacher: If vou live in a state that 
was once one of the thirteen original 


Hawaii a state ever since 


write a few statements about 
history It 
sdded to the Union at a later time 
fl 
its admission to statehood. If 
in a territory of the U. S., set down a 
tacts the history of 
Junior Scholastic 


live on the mainland will now compare 


olonies 


its early your State was 


tell 
and 
live 


about its early settlement 


vou 
tew 


about your 


region readers who 
stories with the history of 
the Hawatian the 


board outstanding points in the latters’ 


their states 


Islands listing on 


story 
V. ELEMENTS OF WRITTEN 
LANGUAGE 
Seven Pupils Prepare a Program 
To tue Teacnen: Assign one of the 
following proble ms to each of seven 
pupils. After they have had time for 
stud md research, invite them to pre 
sent a filteen minute program to the 
1. Go to the board and write the 


twelve letters of the Hawaiian alphabet 


snd explain the pronounciation of w as 


it oceurs in the word Hawaii. (How do 
mamlincders promnmoe if How is it 
prommmeoed on the islands?) Recite the 
vowels and the consonants of the Eng 
lish ABC's 

2. Ask the class to look at the alpha- 


the He- 
the Rus 
and invite vol- 
unteers to place a sampling of each of 
these on the board 


bets listed in the dictionary 
the Arabic, the Greek 
and the German 


br ew 


wan 


3. Tell the class something about 
picture writing and illustrate your talk 
with examples of Egyptian or American 
Indian symbols 


4. Look for samples of Chinese char- 


acters in the library, or ask a Chinese- 
American friend to help you to get a 
book, a picture, or a calendar that will 
illustrate the written forms of the Chi- 
nese language for the class. 
5. Did you ever make up a code for 
secret communications when you were 
carrying on some form of imaginative 
play with your friends? Get the class to 
help you to invent a code 

6. Give a three-minute chalk-talk on 
Morse Code 

7. Tell the historic event of 
1820 which had a far-reaching influ- 
ence on the language of Hawaii. 


about 


Vi. HOW SCHOOLS ARE NAMED 
Home Work for the Class 
Teacnen: Abe Naehu tells us that 
his school was named after the author 
Island. Was your school 
named in someone's honor? Learn what 


ot Treasure 


you can about the names of schools in 
your town or city and make a report on 
your findings. See whether vou can dis- 
cover why schools have been given the 
following names: Washington Irving 
High School, Penn Treaty Junior High, 
Woodrow Wilson Vocational High 
School, Crispus Attucks School, Sir 
Thomas More High School, Frederick 
Douglass School, Roosevelt School. 
Prepare a short paper or a two-minute 
talk on school names 


Vil. LETTER WRITING 
A World Friendship Project 


Teacnen: Bernice Mahi and Abra 
ham Naehu sav that they would like 
to hear from girls and boys on the 
mainland and in other parts of the 
world. Junior Scholastics Hawaiian 
subsertbers like vou have heen intro 
duced to young people in Brittany, 
India, Cevlon, and Alaska, this term 


Let's get better wcquainted with sev- 
eral of the girls and bovs we have met 


thus far by writing to them 


American Folklore—Febold Fe- 
boldson—(p. 8) 


Invite volunteers to the story 
ibout Febold they like Have the 
legend illustrated by the bovs and girls 
Suggest that thev try i tall 
tule 


Science Project 


A subject such as oil presents an op- 
portunity to integrate geog- 
raphy, and current events. By assigning 
different pupils to explore and then re- 
port to the class on the following topics, 
the three subjects may be brought to- 
gether. 

(a) How is oil formed? In what 


tell 


best 


to invent 


science, 


For more Scholastic Teacher see pagé * 21-T 


ways is it important in our modern 
world? 

(b) What are the principal oil-pro- 
ducing areas of the world? After hear- 
ing a report on how oil is formed, what 
reasons can you give to explain why 
large quantities of oi] are found in these 
particular areas? 

(c) What oi] resources do countries 
such as the U. S., Russia, Britain, and 
France have? Where do thev get most 
of their oil? After hearing the report on 
the principal oil-producing areas of the 
world, what reasons can you put forth 
to explain why some of these are con- 
sidered trouble spots? Why would Rus- 
sia want to control them? 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for o Five-Minute Quiz 

1. What is Mauna Loa, which is lo- 
cated in the Hawaiian Islands? (A vol- 
cano) 

2. Who were the first people to set- 
tle in the Hawaiian Islands? (The Poly- 
nesians ) 

3. Who was the first European to 
discover the Hawaiian Islands? (Cap- 
tain James Cook) 

4. What are the two main crops in 
Hawaii? (Sugar cane and pineapples) 

5. What European country is fight- 
ing Communist-led rebels for control 
ot Indo-China? (France) 

6. On what continent 
China lie? (Asia) 

7. The Korean Liberty Bell was last 
rung after what nation had surrendered 
to the U. S.? (Japan) 

8 U. S built the 
world’s longest pipelines to transport 
what Arabia? 
(Oj) 

9. What will be added to the TV 


programs you may see 


does Indo- 


companies have 


product from eastern 


as a result of a 
recent Federal Communications Com- 
mission ruling? (Color) 

10. In what state did Febold Febold 
son spend much of his life? (Nebraska) 


Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 19 


ACROSS: 1-Asia; 5-African; 8-worth; 10- 
an, ll-awe: 12-i)l; 14-yen; 15-Ned, 16-Damon 
18-actor: 2l-age; 22-mob; 24-Sir; 25-Eve; 26- 
us, 27-owned. 29-dresses; 3l-onto 

DOWN 1-A.1L.; 2-scald: 3-Ian: 4-an:5-arena 
6-ft 7-rhinocero 8-way, 9-owed: 13-lent 
17-Magi 19-omens, 20-rove, 21l-asset 23- 
bed; 26-urn; 28-we, 29-do, W-So 

a to Citi hip Quiz, p. 15 


1. VACATION IN HAWAII: The correct 
answers, in the order in which they appear 
im the story, are: 2,000; Honolulu; Aloha 
Week, lei, luau; rugged mountains; sugar; 
pineapple, tourist English; the mainland; 
a state 

2. FEBOLD’S TALES: 1-S; 2-S; 3-T; 4-S; 
5-T; 6-S, 7-S; 8-T 

3. HANDLING HEADLINES _1-FRENCH:; 
2-COMMUNISM, 3-VOTE, 4-GENOCIDE; 5- 
MEDITERRANEAN, 6-NORTH POLE 

4 PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-C; 2- 

Hawaii or the Hawaiian Islands 
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* Your writing gets easier, clearer, smoother and 
faster with a genuine hand-crafted Waterman's 
point. It's the point that makes the pen 

—and no pen gives you a better point than 


Waterman's Crusader. 


rt 


Each Waterman's point is precision made... see Available 
ground smooth asa lens by expert craftsmen, fa 
What's more, each point is made of ined pelea. 
14 kt. gold because only gold makes the ’ go extra cost. $5 
best quality pownt. No wonder you wnte 

betver with a Waterman's point. Try the 

ene made for you and enjoy eaner writing! 


Waterman's 
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youne Wie cash prises for your stories, poems, essays. Contest 
dby W Send for rules (free) —Scholasue 
WRITERS Writing Awards, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, 
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THE ANCIENT GREEKS USED TO TELL TIME 
BY PACING OFF THE NUMBER OF STEPS 
IN THE SHADOW CAST BY A MONUMENT, 
THE SHADOW WAS SHORTEST AT NOON, 
LONGEST AT SUNRISE ANO SUNSET. 


MORE THAN THIRTEEN MILES WHEN A HAMILTON EMPLOYEE 


STRAIGHT UP SOARED EIGHT RECENTLY COMPLAINED OF A 

= HAMILTONS- TIMING WITH *“SPECK"IN HIS EVE, THE “SPECK” 
FAULTLESS PRECISION THE TURNED OUT TO BE A MICROSCOPIC 
HISTORIC NATIONAL WATCH SCREW. THINK OF THE SKILL 
GEOGRAPHIC -U.S.ARMY NEEDED TO MAKE AND ASSEMBLE 
STRATOSPHERE EXPEDITION. 


FREE...senc FoR 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK- 
LET “WHAT MAKES 
A FINE WATCH 
FINE?” HAMILTON 
WATCH COMPANY, 
DEPT. J-7, 
LANCASTER, PA. 


GOLD CASE: $71 53°; DEMAUS K NATURAL GOLD- 
FILLEC CASE: $60 5°. YOUR JEWELER HAS A COMPLETE 
SELECTION OF FINE HAMILTONS PRICED FROM $49 °ur 


— The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 


COPR (959 HABILTON GATCH CO PRICES INCLUDE FEDERAL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT 
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Dau're waiting on Main Street ina 
small town on a bright June day in 


Suddenly you see a small cloud of dust 

and there it is. There's that spank- 
ing new carriage and pair you've 
he ard about. 


A spirited team with sharp hooves 
clopping the road. Everything gleams 

varnished carriage, rich leather, 
shiny brass, erect coachman, and the 
smart folks on the rear seat. 


Yes str, there's “carriage trade” if 
you ever saw i. 

Carriage trade? That's what they 
called folks with handsome rigs in 
the davs when vour grandfather 
was a boy. But what happened to 
the folks called “carriage trade’? 


These folks were the ones who 
bought the early automobiles. For 
the first “horseless carriages’’ were 
too costly for any but carriage 
trade. Then—along came an idea. 


It was an idea in the minds of many 
men, and it went something like 
thu: Iftheyv kept bettermg this new- 
fangled horseless carriage-—if they 


Heer HENRY J TAYLOR on the every Mondoy evening over the ABC Network, 


The Carriage Trade” 


became Everybody 


kept making it cheaper, stronger, 
faster, safer, and more comfortable 
—they would have a product that 
everybody could use. 


Mien. at General Motors, for ex- 
ample, learned how automobiles 
could be turned out in quantity 
more than 40 years ago. They 
helped make mass production pos- 
sible with interchangeable parts— 
and mass producffén means lots of 
things at lower cost. 


Later, GM men came up with the 
self-starter that enabled women to 
enjoy driving, and with mass pro- 
duction of closed bodies for vear- 
round motoring. Thousands of small 
and big improvements followed — 
among them Knee-Action springing, 


all-steel bodies, sound styling, 
automatic drives, high-compression 
engines. 


Year after year, cars became better 
and better. More and more people 
wanted them and could afford them. 


Today, the man with the least ex- 
pensive automobile rides better 
than the smart folks of carnage 
trade days. In fact, everybody with 
a car is carriage trade. 


And out of this never-ending work 
to build cars with more value Came 
two broad benefits. One—the auto- 
mobile has become a vital part of 
America. Two—the knowledge 
gained in this work has helped make 
many other things that America has 
needed in war or peace or any time. 
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MEET THE QUINTS: Cecile, Yvonne, and Marie. 


DIONNE QUINTUPLETS VISIT NEW YORK CITY 


Canada’s Dionne Quintuplets re- 
cently spent several days sight-see- 
ing in New York City. The five 
sisters—Annette, Cecile, Emilie, 
Marie, and Yvonne—are 16 years old. 

This was the quintuplets’ second 
visit to the United States. In May, 
1943, they visited Superior, Wis- 
consin. 

The quintuplets arrived in New 
York City with their father and 11 
classmates of the Villa Notre Dame 
high school of Corbeil, Canada. 

During their visit, the quintuplets 
sang songs at a dinner meeting and 
in a high school auditorium. 

The quintuplets were born on 
May 28, 1934, outside the town of 
Callander, Ontario, Canada. Their 
total weight at birth was about 10 
pounds, but a country doctor kept 
them alive. 


Quintuplets are so rare that the 
Dionne sisters soon became a world 
attraction. Newspapers and maga- 
zines the world over carried their 
pictures and stories about them. Mil- 
lions of people came to see them. 

For a while the Canadian govern- 
ment took charge of the quintuplets 
because they needed special care. 
Then they rejoined their family. 
Today they live in a new brick house 
with their parents and their ejght 
brothers and sisters. 

The quintuplets are all good cooks 
and housekeepers. They like sports 
and music. They own a large collec- 
tion of jazz, cowboy, opera, hillbilly, 
and symphony records. 

The world’s only other quintu- 
plets are the Diligenti children, three 
girls and two boys of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. They are seven years old. 


Help Bring Out the Vote November 7 


“Voting is Everybody's job!” 

This is the good citizenship slogan 
for Election Day on November 7 
Voting is one of our great privileges. 
By voting, a citizen is taking part in 
his government. 

( Martiy citizens of other lands do 
not have the privilege of voting in 
free elections. ) 

Many adults in the U.S. do not 
bother to vote. In 1948, when the 
President and Vice-President were 
elected, only half of our people eli- 
gible to vote went to the polls. 

Another duty of a good citizen is 
to study the problems of his com- 


munity, city, state, and nation. He 
should study the records of the 
candidates he plans to vote for. 

You cannot vote in the election, but 
you can be a good citizen by helping 
bring out the vote. Here are some 
things you might consider doing: 

Remind adults to vote by drawing 
large posters and having them dis- 
played in store windows, libraries, 
museums, movies. 

Volunteer to do extra chores or 
serve as baby sitters on Election Day 
to give adults time to vote. 

Urge your parents and other mem- 
bers of your family to vote. 


Pyongyang Taken 
By U. N. Forces 


U.N. forces have eaptured Pyong- 
yang, capital of North Korea. 

About 5,000 North Korean troops 
in Pyongyang surrendered to the 
U.N. forces. Thousands of others 
tried to escape capture by retreating 
northward to Manchuria. 

To keep these troops from escap- 
ing, General MacArthur ordered 
U.S. paratroopers into action. 

Thousands of paratroopers, jump- 
ing from transport planes, landed 
behind enemy lines about 30 miles 
north of Pyongyang. Taking the 
Communists by surprise, paratroop- 
ers captured the main roads and a 
railway line leading to Manchuria. 

By blocking these escape routes, 
the 6,000 paratroopers trapped about 
28,000 Communist troops, more than 
half the Communist ground forces 
left in North Korea. (When the war 
began, the North Koreans had about 
200,000 troops. ) 

U. S. PRISONERS KILLED 


The paratroopers moved fast try- 
ing to capture a North Korean train 
carrying U.S. prisoners of war. But 
they could not. Near a railway tun- 
nel, the troopers found 68 dead U. S. 
prisoners. They had been taken off 
the train and machine-gunned by the 
North Koreans. 

Other U.S. prisoners who escaped 
from the train told how the North 
Koreans mistreated and starved 
many U. S. prtsoners. 

General MacArthur directed the 
paratroopers’ surprise attack. Soon 
after they landed, the general said: 

“It looks like the paratroopers 
have closed the trap. With the clos- 
ing of this trap, the war very defi- 
nitely is coming to an end.” 

But General MacArthur warned 
that guerrilla warfare would con- 
tinue for a long time. Bands of 
guerrillas are still fighting in South 
Korea. Other bands are preparing 
to attack in North Korea. 

As we go to press, U. N. forces are 
racing northward to the Manchurian 
border to cut off the retreating North 
Korean troops. 
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Color TV Will Start 
Later This Month 


The Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem (CBS) plans to start broadcast- 
ing a few television programs in 
color at the end of this month. 

The CBS method of color TV re- 
cently was chosen as the best one by 
the U. S. Federal Communications 
Commission. The commission sets 
radio and television standards, (See 
Junior Scholastic, October 4. ) 

To receive a CBS color program 
in black and white, TV sets now in 
use will need an adapter. The 
adapter will cost about $35. 

To receive a CBS program in 
color, TV sets now in use will need 
an adapter and a converter. A con- 
verter is a spinning color disk which 
is attached in front of the television 
screen. The converter, which gives 
the picture its color, will cost about 
$65. 

Several U. S. companies have an- 
nounced they will start making 
adapters and converters to bring in 
CBS color programs. Many other 
companies have protested the com- 
mission's choice of the CBS color 
method. They are trying to have the 
commission's ruling changed. 


French troops in Indo-China have 
been losing ground. Indo-China lies 
on Asia's southeast coast. 

For four years a civil war has 
been going on between French 
troops and Communist-led rebels for 
control of Indo-China. Most of the 
fighting has taken place in Viet Nam, 
a republic in Indo-China. Recently 
the Viet Nam rebels have won sev- 
eral big victories over French troops. 

Indo-China is a warm, wet region 
which produces much rice, rubber, 
bamboo, and sugar cane. It is also 
rich in gold, tin, and coal. 

Before World War II, France con- 
trolled all of Indo-China. After the 
war, many of the Indo-Chinese 
wanted independence from France. 
They set up a republic—Viet Nam. 

France promised self-government 
to Viet Nam. But the French could 
not get along with its leader, Ho Chi 
Minh, who is a Communist. Fight- 
ing broke out between French 
troops and Ho Chi Minh’s rebels. 

In 1949 the French set up a new 
Viet Nam government. At the head 
of the new government, they placed 
Bao Dai—emperor of French Indo- 
China before World War LI. France 
gave the Bao Dai government a 
chance to run some of its own af- 
tairs. 


Bao Dai is not popular with the 


~ CHINA 


THAILAND 


French inde-Chine includes Viet Nam 
(striped region), Cambodic, and Laos. 
Tenkin, Annam, and Cechin China ore 
stotes republ 
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French Lose Ground in Indo-China War 


people. They say he is not a good 
leader and that his government takes 
orders from the French. They also 
say the French set up the Bao Dai 
government only to protect French 
businesses in Viet Nam. 

In October after the rainy season 
ended, heavy fighting broke out in 
Viet Nam. Last nionth the rebels 
trapped and wiped out 3,500 French 
troops. This was one of the worst 
defeats for the French forces since 
the civil war began. They were driv- 
en out of strong positions along the 
border of Communist China. 

At present the rebel army, nearly 
100,000 strogg, controls about half 
of Viet Nam. France has spent huge 
sums of money trying to defeat the 
rebels. Recently France asked the 
U. S. for military aid to help stop 
the spread of communism in south- 
east Asia. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
announced that the U. S. will send 
equipment and arms to the French 
in Viet Nam, but not send troops. 

Viet Nam is about the size of 
Colorado, but has three times as 
many people—about 22,000,000. 


New U. N. Treaty 


A United Nations treaty has been 
adopted by 24 nations to outlaw 
the crime of genocide. 

Genocide means the killing of 
groups of people because of their 
religion, race, nationality, politics, or 
language. When Hitler tried to de- 
stroy the Jewish people, that was | 
genocide. 

The U. N. General Assembly drew 
up the genocide treaty in 1948. At 
that time U. N. delegates of 43 
member nations signed the treaty. 
But the treaty could not become a 
law until it had been approved by 
the congress or parliament of at least 
20 nations. 

(In the U. S. a treaty becomes 
official and binding only after it has 
been approved by our Senate. As 
yet our Senate has not approved the 
U. N. treaty.) 

The U. N. genocide treaty forbids 
mass murders, torture, and mistreat- 
ment of children. People guilty of 
genocide will be punished if they be- 
long to countries which have adopt- 
ed the U. N. treaty. 
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KOREAN LIBERTY BELL 

This is the Korean Liberty Sell, lying 

in the rubble left by fighting in Seoul, bs 

capital of Sevth Kerea. The 500-year- 
eld bell is used only fer big cele 

brations. The last time it rang ovt F 

wes August 15, 1945, when Japen sur- : 

rendered to the U. Koreans hope 

te get the bell repaired in time to 

ring out when fighting ends in Korea. 
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Testing Goggles 

Goggles made of ping-pong balls 
are being used by U. S. scientists to 
help them ‘earn more about human 
eyesight. The scientists are trying to 
find ways to test the eyes of would- 
be aviators. 

A ping-pong bail is cut in half and 
set in the goggles’ eyepieces. Light 
filters through each half of the ball. 
A person wearing the goggles sees a 
grayish “fog” in front of his eyes. 

For several seconds this “fog”— 
less than an inch from the person's 
eyes—seems far off. Then the “fog” 
seems to come closer. After several 
more seconds, the “fog” again seems 
far off. The top part of each half 
ping-pong ball also seems to move 
back and forth. 

The purpose of the test is to learn 
whether our eyes can judge depth 
when there is no object to look at. 

The ping-pong ball test will be 
used to find out if a person who 
wishes to become an aviator will 
judge distances safely when fying 
in for a landing. 


Underground Fire 


Many veins of coal in the U. S. lie 
below layers of solid rock. This coal 
is never used because mining it is 
too expensive. 

One such vein, with thousands of 
tons of coal, is located 150 feet un- 
derground near Gorgas, Alabama. 
Last year U. S. scientists began an 
experiment to put this coal to work— 
without having it mined. 

The scientists ordered a shaft dug 
to the coal. Then workers set the 
coal on fire. Near the burning coal 
they set up a gas turbine. This is a 
motor run by a wheel that spins un- 
der the pressure of rushing gases. 

The purpose of the experiment 
was to find out if coal that is burn- 
ing underground gives off enough 
gases to run a motor. 

Recently the scientists announced 
that the experiment of mining by 
fire is a success. The gases from the 
burning coal are supplying power to 
the motor. The motor is now used to 
pump air into the coal vein. The air 
fans the coal and keeps it burning. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines has an- 
nounced that other rock-covered coal 
soon will be put to work in the same 
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New Kaiser Car Is in Low-priced Group 
This is the Henry J, ao new five-passenger, two-door sedan, built by the Kaiser- 
Frazer Company of Detroit, Mich. Slightly smaller than standard U. S$. cars, the 
Henry J has no separate baggage compartment. Its rear seat can be folded forward 
te provide storage space. The car has traveled 30 miles on one gallon of gas. 
The Henry J has less chrome and fewer gadgets than many cars; this helps keep 
its price down. The two models of the Henry J cost $1,299 and $1,429. 


way. The gases from burning coal 
may be used to supply power to mo- 
tors in factories and plants. 

In this way the U. S. could make 
use of coal in rocky seams that ordi- 
narily can't be mined. 

The Gorgas fire was started in 
March, 1949. Gorgas is near Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 


Longest Pipeline 


U. S. oi] companies have built the 


world’s longest oil pipeline. It is 


1,068 miles long. It reaches from the 
Persian Gulf to the city of Sidon, 
Lebanon, on the Mediterranean coast. 

A pipeline is a series of pipes at- 
tached end to end in sections. Power- 
tul pumps keep oil flowing through 
a pipeline. The new pipeline is be- 
ing used to move oil from a large 
field in eastern Arabia. 

Most of the oil from this field is 
shipped by tankers to the U. S. and 
Europe. To deliver the oil, the tank- 
ers must make a long trip of more 
than 3,000 miles. They travel around 
the Arabian peninsula and through 
the Suez Canal to the Mediterranean 
Sea. 


The new pipeline will save time 
in bringing oil from eastern Arabia. 


Ptarmigan Track 

Did you ever hear of the “Ptarmi- 
gan Track”? 

It's a U.S. Air Force nickname for 
the air route from Eielson Air Base 
near Fairbanks, Alaska, to the North 
Pole. 

(The ptarmigan is a wide-ranging 
bird that lives in the Arctic. It is 
about the size of a hen and looks like 
a grouse. Its feet are covered with 
short feathers. In winter a ptarmi- 
gan's feathers turn white. In summer 
the feathers turn reddish brown and 
black. ) 

Like the ptarmigan, U. S. weather 
planes from Eielson are making 
themselves at home in the Arctic. 
They have flown the “Ptarmigan 
Track” more than 300 times without 
an accident. Our airmen are gather- 
ing weather information to help the 
U. S. learn how men can best live 
and work in the frozen North. 

The weather planes fi} the 4,000- 
mile round-trip from Fairbanks to 
the North Pole in 17 hours. In 1909 
when Admiral Robert Peary discov- 
ered the North Pole, it took him more 
than a month to cover 500 miles 
from the north tip of Canada to the 
Pole. 
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Feboldson 


(Febold Feboldson is legendary*® 
here. He represents our carly Great 
Plains settlers, who braved many hard- 
ships as they struggled to conquer the 
bleak plains. Often they cheered and 
amused themecives with tall tales. Out 
of these tall tales grew Febold Fobold- 


ALK about scientists, there was 

none who could beat Febold Fe- 
boldson. He was the greatest scien- 
tist this side of California and the 
first scientist to do anything about 
Great Plains weather 

Febold came from Sweden. He 
was the earliest settler west of the 
Mississippi River and he moved to 
Nebraska when its weather was the 
worst ever 

First there was the Year of the 
(reat Heat 

Nebraska was so hot that vear that 
the mereury shot right out the top 
of every thermometer. All year long 
Febold studied the sky 

“Looks like rain tomorrow,” Fe- 
bold said to his wife one evening. 
“Nebraska will be in for trouble. 
The rain will hit the hot air and turn 
to steam. We'll have fog thicker than 
Yankee bean soup.” 

Febold’s predictions® came true. 

Rain fell hard—but never touched 
the ground. It splashed all over the 


* Moons werd defined on page 14. 


hot air. The steam that foraned sound- 
ed like 3,000,000 tea kettles hissing 
at once. 

Soon so much fog covered the 
Great Plains that settlers couldn't 
walk alone. They had to walk in 
pairs to see where they were going. 
One settler would part the fog and 
hold it open so that the other could 
walk through. Cattle didn’t drink 
water—theyd eat fog to wet their 


insides. 


SLICING THE FOG 


Febold helped rid Nebraska of its 
fog. He sent away to London, capi- 
tal of England, for fog cutters. When 
the heavy rain pushed all the fog to 
the ground, Febold sliced the fog, 
then laid the strips end to end along 
Nebraska's dirt roads. 

Before long the fog seeped down 
into the ground. But every once in 
a while, even today, the fog seeps up 
again. That's why Nebraska's dirt 
roads get so muddy sometimes. 

Then there was the Year of the 
Petrified Snow. 

Snow was so heavy that year that 
it packed itself in layers on the 
ground. The layers of snow stayed 
packed and petrified* all summer. 
The next winter more snow fell. As 
a result of all this snow, travel was 
impossible. 


The “48ers passing through Ne- 
braska in their rush for California's 
gold were delayed so long that they 
became "49ers. 

Febold’s scientific ways saved the 
‘49ers from becoming ‘ers. He man- 
aged to get to Death Valley, Cali- 
fornia. There he loaded his wagon 
with burning hot sands from the 
desert. The 49ers used the hot sand 
to melt the snow and warm the freez- 
ing air. Then they continued on their 
way. 

Finally came the Year of the 
Striped Weather. 

The weather in Nebraska was both 
hot. and cold at the same time. 
There'd be one mile of blistering heat 
and sunshine, then one mile of slash- 
ing hail. The sunshine and hail cov- 
ered Febold’s farm. 


POPCORN BALLS 


In his valley corn field, the sun- 
shine popped the corn. The heavy 
hail washed out the syrup from Fe- 
bold’s sugar cane fields on a hill. The 
thick syrup flowed down to the corn 
field and rolled the popped corn into 
huge balls. 

Some of Febold’s popcorn balls 
were hundreds of feet high. 

There aren't any more popcorn 
balls left in Nebraska today. A hun- 
gry horde of grasshoppers ate every 
one of them one day in July, 1874. 

You know, when Nebraska's grass- 
hoppers attack the crops, they eat 
everything in sight, no matter what 
its taste or form. 

The Year the Grasshoppers Were 
Bad, the sun was blacked out for 
days on end as the ‘hoppers swarmed 
across Nebraska. 


FLYING FISH 


Febold fell back on science to solve 
Nebraska's grasshopper troubles that 
year. He did some experiments and 
found out that fish loved to eat "hop- 
pers. That gave Febold an idea. He 
caught some large fish in the Dismal 
River and crossed them with wild 
Canadian geese. 

Soon Febold had a flock of flying 
fish. In a week's time there were no 
more “hoppers—but Nebraska was 
covered with flying fish. 

Febold brought in timber wolves 

(Continued on page 18) 
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SMOKING, bright-red river — 

that’s what boiling lava looks like 
as it flows down the side of a volcano. 

Like coffee boiling over on the 
stove, lava boils over from the peak 
of the volcano. Sometimes it breaks 
through the sides of the mountain 
and runs out of deep holes below 
the peaks. 

‘Every year the Mauna Loa vol- 
cano in the Hawaiian Islands erupts 
and sends out great streams of lava. 
The lava flows down the mountain- 
side, across the lowlands, perhaps as 
far as the sea. It is so hot it makes 
the sea boil. 

Mauna Loa is on the island of 
Hawaii, largest of all the Hawaiian 
Islands, It is about twice the size of 
Delaware. Hawaii is just one island, 
but the whole group is named after 
it—the Hawaiian Islands. 

Most of the people on Hawaii live 
far from Mauna Loa. But sometimes 
its streams of lava reach distant parts 
of the island. 

In 1935, for example, lava spread 
across the land toward Hilo, a town 
of 25,000 people, forty miles from 
Mauna Loa. 

The frightened people asked the 
Government for help. At first it 
seemed hopeless—all the Govern- 
ment could do was help move every- 
one out of the city. But then some- 
one had an idea: perhaps the river 
of lava could be cut off. 

U. S. Ai? Force planes flew over 
Mauna Loa and found the exact spot 
from which the lava was pouring. 
They dropped bombs on the moun- 
tainside just above the opening. 


Hawaiian Islands, 


The bomb blasted the land above 
the opening. Dirt and rock rolled 
down the side of the mountain and 
blocked the hole. 

The great stream of lava flowing 
toward Hilo slowed down and 
stopped. Hilo was saved. 

Mauna Loa is one of many vol- 
canoes in the Hawaiian Islands. In 
fact, the islands themselves are the 
tops of volcanoes. But very few of 
these volcanoes are active. 


UNDERWATER VOLCANOES 


These volcanoes once lay entirely 
below the ocean surface. For mil- 
lions of years, lava streamed from 
their underwater peaks. It kept col- 
lecting on the sides of the mountains, 
piling up higher and higher. Every 
time the volcanoes erupted, they be- 
came taller. Finally the volcanoes 
broke through the surface of the 
ocean, forming the islands. 

There are twenty islands in the 
Hawaiians; stretching 1,650 miles 
across the Pacific Ocean. If all 
these islands were put toge*her, 
they would be the size of Connecti- 
cut and Delaware. 

Only nine of the islands have peo- 
ple on them. These islands are the 
largest. The rest are tiny, rocky, and 
unused, 

But for hundreds of years no peo- 
ple lived on any of the islands. No 
one even knew the islands existed, 
for they were thousands of miles 
away from other lands. 

Around the year 500, according 
to legends, natives from South Pa- 
cific islands decided to set out for 


new lands. These natives were Poly- 
nesians—“people of many islands.” 

The Polynesians loaded their big 
canoes with things they thought 
they would need. They took plants 
of their most important food, taro*. 
They took cuttings from breadfruit, 
banana, coconut, and candilenut 
trees*. Hogs, chickens, and dogs 
were taken along. 

After many weeks at sea the travel- 
ers came to a large island with glis- 
tening white beaches, bright sun- 
shine, and cool breezes. There thev 
stayed. 

They called their new home 
“Owyhee,” which means “Big Is- 
land.” Later the name changed to 
Hawaii. 

When the Polynesians arrived in 
Hawaii there were few plants grow- 
ing there. But the ones the people 
brought with them took root quickly 
in the fertile soil and grew well. 

The rest of the world did not 
know the Hawaiian Islands existed 
until, in 1778, Captain James Cook 
discovered them. Cook, an English- 
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: Some cattle are raised in Hawaii. Here 
Hawaiien cowboy, David Kuloloie, gives 
- @ demonstration of his roping and riding. 
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was exploring in the Pacific 
Ohooan 

Cook liked the islands very much. 
Ile made a second trip to the Hawai- 

vs and brought more plants. Other 

i lors followed Cook with flowers, 
rees. and foods. Today the islands 
hae more kinds of plants than any 
other redion in the world. 

When Captain Cook first arrived 
in the islands, each one was a little 
hinagdom 

This was changed by a great na- 
tive king—Kamehameha |. Kame- 
hameha was king of the island of 
Hawaii 

Soon after Captain Cook discov- 
ered the islands, Kamehameha be- 
can a war. By 1795 all the Hawaiian 
Islands were united with Kameha- 
meha as king 


U. S. MISSIONARIES ARRIVE 


Kamehameha set up a good gov- 
ernment for the islands. He treated 
his people wisely, and was friendly 
to foreign traders. News of the is- 
lands spread around the world. 

In 1820 missionaries arrived from 
Boston. This marked the beginning 
of many changes in the islands 

The missionaries taught the peo- 
ple the Christian religion 

They studied the Hawaiian lan- 
guage and then taught the people 
how to write and read it 

By this many boats were 
crossing the Pacific Ocean. The trip 
was a long one, and ships began 
stopping in the Hawaiians to take 
on supplies and water 


time 


The islands drew more and more 
people to their shores to buy and 
trade. Americans came and settled 
on the good land. They started plan- 
tations and businesses, and hired the 
natives to work for ‘them. 

These U. S. businessmen wanted 
Hawaii to be part of the U. S. In 
1893 they supported a evolution 
against Queen Liliuokalani, who 
wanted the Hawaiians to keep con- 
trol of their own country. 

At first the U. S. refused to take 
over the islands. Then, during the 
Spanish-American War, the U. S. 
believed Spain might try to seize 
Hawaii. In 1898 Congress decided 
to make the Hawaiian Islands part 
of the U. S. In 1900 it made the 
Hawaiian people U. S. citizens. 

In 1900 it took seven days to get 
to the Hawaiian Islands by boat 
trom Los Angeles. Today you can 
make the same trip in four and a 
half days by boat, or in eight hotirs 
by airplane. The islands are over two 
thousand miles from the U. S. Pacific 
coast. 

Travelers from all over the world 
go to the Hawaiians. All boats and 
airplanes going to the islands land 
at Honolulu, the capital and largest 
city in the islands 

Honolulu is on the island of Oahu. 
To visit the other islands, you take 
a boat or plane from Honolulu. 

No matter at what time of year 
you visit the Hawaiian Islands—the 
weather is always warm and pleas- 
ant. 

The islands receive a lot of rain. 


It rains hard for an hour or two and 
stops. Then the sun comes out. In 
a little while everything is clear and 
dry again. There is hardly a day in 
the year when the sun does not 
shine. 


High mountains rise from the cen- 
ters of most of the islands. These 
«mountains are the tops of the vol- 
canoes that form the island. Some 
of them rise thousands of feet above 
the water. The bases of these moun- 
tains lie thousands of feet below the 
water. 

Because of the rugged mountains, 
most islanders travel around the rim 
of the islands when they want to 
get from one side to another. Or 
else they take a plane and fly over 
the mountains. 


SANDALWOOD TREES . 
The mountains were once covered 


with sandalwood trees*. The wood 
from these trees has a pleasant smell. 
Sailors arriving in the islands used 
to buy the wood from the Polyne- 
sians. They sold it in China, where 
the Chinese made sandalwood fans 
and sandalwood jewelry boxes. 

But the Hawaiians cut down their 
sandalwood trees and never re- 
planted them. Soon there were no 
sandalwood trees left. 

Today the people of the islands 
make their living in three main 
ways. 

l. They work in the sugar cane 
fields, or in the sugar refineries*. 

2. They work in the pineapple 
fields, or in pineapple canning fac- 
tories. 

3. They work in hotels and shops 
which serve the islands’ visitors. 

Sugar cane, the biggest crop, is 
a giant grass. On the island of 
Hawaii, where most of the sugar is 
grown, you see field after field of 
thick cane topped with a feathery 
flower. 

Sugar cane needs lots of sunshine 
and plenty of water. The Hawaiian 
climate is almost perfect for growing 
it. 

Sugar cane takes from eighteen 
months to two years to grow. Island- 
ers who work on the plantations 
usually plant some every few months. 
In this way sugar cane is harvested 
throughout the year and the workers 
have jobs all year round. 

Sugar cane was brought to the 
islands by some of the early settlers. 


® Means word is defined on page 14. 
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So were pineapples, Hawaii's second 
largest crop. The islands raise three- 
fourths of the world’s pineapples; al- 
most all the pineapples eaten in the 
U. S. comes from Hawaii. 

When the pineapple fields have 
been plowed, the ground is covered 
with long strips of heavy paper. The 
pineapples are planted through small 
holes cut in the paper. The strips of 
paper help to keep moisture in the 
ground and to keep weeds from 
sprouting. When the young plants 
have a good start, the paper is taken 
away. 

Some of the pineapple crop is sold 
fresh. But most of it is sent to a can- 
nery. There a machine slices off the 
top and bottom, pares off the hard 
skin, and cuts out the core. Other 
machines slice, dice, cube, or squeeze 
the pineapple into one of the forms 
we buy in a can. 

The islands also raise coffee, coco- 
nuts, fruits, and vegetables. But more 
than three fourths of Hawaii's fruits 
and vegetables must be imported 
from California. 

The third biggest industry in 
Hawaii is the tourist trade. The 


same warm weather that is good 
for growing crops attracts tourists. 
They also like the fine beaches, 
good hotels, and friendly people. 

Visitors spend much money in the 
islands. By serving the visitors, many 
Hawaiians make their living. 

Years ago, when the sugar cane 
and pineapple plantations were 
growing larger, more workers were 
needed. There were not enough peo- 
ple on the islands to work in the 
fields. 

So Chinese, 
pinos went to t 


apanese, and Fili- 
islands to work. 


Later, Koreans and Puerto Ricans 
arrived. 

These different peoples mixed 
with one another and with the native 
Today nearly every 


Polynesians. 
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islander is a mixture of several 

»ples. 

In 1941 when Japan attacked the 
Hawaiian Islands at Pearl Harbor, 
our armed forces took over the 
islands for the time being. Many 
Japanese were living on the islands 
and our Government wanted to keep 
them from causing trouble. 

But there was no trouble. The 
people worked hard for the United 
States. Many Japanese - Hawaiian 
men joined our armed forces and 
fought bravely. Not one act of treason 
was committed by Hawaiians. 

Hawaiians are loyal U. S. citizens. 
They are determined to become full- 
fledged citizens; they would like to 
have the right to vote for President, 
to elect their own governor, and to 
elect U. S. Representatives and Sen- 
ators. 

There has been talk of making 
Hawaii a state ever since 1903. In 
1940 Congress seemed ready to do 
so. But World War II kept the state- 
hood question from being settled. 

This past spring the House of Rep- 
resentatives approved statehood for 
Hawaii. But the Korean War kept 
the Senate from voting. There is 
still a chance that the Senate will 
vote late this month or in December. 

Whatever happens, Hawaiians will 
keep on working toward being full 
U. S. citizens. 

(See last week's theme article on 
Alaska for mere information about 
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By ABRAHAM NAEHU 


URFBOARD riding is my favorite 

sport. You swim far out from 
shore, pushing a long flat board 
Then you balance yourself on the 
board and let the high waves carry 
you in to shore. This takes a great 
deal of skill and practice. 

During summer vacation my 
friends and I spend a lot of time 
surfboard riding. We also practice 
on week ends during the school year. 
It is always warm here in Hawaii 
and we can go in the water every 
day of the year 

Perhaps that is one of the reasons 
why Hawaii has produced so many 
champion swimmhers The most fa- 
mous of them was Duke Kahana- 
moku, Olympic champion and hold- 
er of the 100-yard free style world’s 
record from 1915 to 1920. In 1921 
the record was held by another Ha- 
waiian, Pua Keoloha 

Warren Keoloha was Olympic 
100-meter backstroke champ in 1920 
and 1924. Bill Smith was the 1948 
Olympic champ in the 400-meter 
backstroke. 

Last summer Ford Konno, who's 
still in high school, broke the world’s 
record for the one-mile 

I live in Honolulu, where my fa- 
ther is superintendent of a chemical 
company. I live with my father and 
mother and older brother. | have an- 
other older brother who is in the 
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U. S. army and is stationed on the 
mainland—our name for the States. 

We have a large yard around our 
house with many kinds of flowers. 
My father’s hobby is gardening and 
he likes to experiment with unusual 
plants, like papyrus. Hundreds of 
years ago the people of Egypt grew 
papyrus and used it to make a coarse 
writing paper. 

The papyrus plant grows from 
three to twelve fect high. The stems 
are sometimes four inches thick. The 
ancient peoples used to cut the 
stems lengthwise in fine strips. The 
strips were laid close together, side- 
by-side, and other strips were laid 
across these. 

These strips were soaked in water 
and then dried. They stuck together 
and formed a smooth surface on 
which the people wrote. 

Dad also grows coffee and orchids 
in our garden. 

I am a Hawaiian-Chinese boy—14 
years old and in the ninth grade at 
the Robert-Louis Stevenson School, 
which is named after the famous au- 
thor of Treasure Island. He used to 
live near Honolulu, at Waikiki 
Beach. 
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This ls Roosevelt High Scheel in Honolulu, which Abraham will attend next yeor. 


School starts at 8 o'clock. I eat a 
hearty breakfast before leaving for 
school—usually pancakes, eggs, ba- 
con, papayas*, and milk. My father 
takes my brother and me to school in- 
our car. We ride home on the bus. 

At school I study English, social 
studies, science, and mathematics. At 
lunch I work as a cashier in the 
school cafeteria. This way I get my 
lunch free and save some of my 
allowance. 

I want to become a doctor. Next 
year | will attend the Roosevelt Hig) 
School. | hope to go to college, per- 
haps the University of Hawaii, or | 
may go to college on the mainland. 


WE SPEAK ENGLISH 

Everyone in the Hawaiian Islands 
speaks English. In 1820 a group ol 
U. S. missionaries came to the islands 
from the mainland. They taught us 
how to write our language and they 
also taught us English, 

Most of the people in the islands 
are of mixed nationalities, as I am. 
Almost any language could be spo- 
ken here and someone would th 
stand it, but English is the language 
we all consider our own. 

Nearly everyone in the Islands 
plays a musical instrument. I play 
the trumpet in the school band, and 
I also like to play the ukelele. 

Our biggest holiday is Aloha 
Week, which is held in October or 
November each year. Aloha means 
“my love to you,” and is used to 
mean either hello or farewell. 

During Aloha Week everyone 
wears bright Hawaiian clothing to 
work or to school. The boys and men 
wear aloha shirts. ( Editor's note: See 
photo of Abraham on cover.) This 
is a short-sleeved shirt with very 
bright prints. Some boys wear these 
all year. 

Every day during Aloha Week 
there is some special entertainment. 
Parades, exhibits, and dances go on 
all the time. 

Our other big Hawaiian holidays 
are Lei Day on May | and Kame- 
hameha Day on June 11. 


‘® Means word is defined on page 14. 
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On Lei Day everyone dresses very 
gaily and wears a lei—a garland of 
flowers. Nearly every school in Hon- 
olulu holds special programs on Lei 
Day. Each selects a queen and eight 
attendants—one for each of the eight 
inhabited Hawaiian islands. 

On June 11 a ceremony honoring 
Kamehameha is held at the foot of 
his statue in the center of the city. 
The statue is draped with a huge 
fiower lei, and we have singing and 
hula dancing. Kamehameha the 
Great was the king who united the 
islands. 

I would like to hear from boys and 
girls on the mainland. My address is 
1917 Hanu Lane, Honolulu, T. H. 
(T. H. stands for Territory of Ha- 
waii. ) 


By BERNICE MAHI 


IKE most people in Hawaii, | am 

not all Hawaiian. | am part Ha- 
waiian and part Portuguese. I live 
near the village of Waipahu, outside 
Honolulu. 

My parents, sisters, and I live in 
a one-story wooden house much like 
one you would find on the mainland. 

We rent our house from the sugar 
plantation on which my fat 
works. Dad is assistant superintend- 
ent of the pumps which supply water 
to acres and acres of sugar cane. 

I am 12 years old and in the sev- 
enth grade at Waipahu Elementary 
School. I ride to school with about 
50 other children in a truck owned 
by the plantation. Sometimes I walk, 
since the school is not far from my 
house. Classes start at 8 o'clock and 
finish at 2 in the afternoon.” 

Most of us take our lunch to 
school. I usually take sandwiches 
and bananas. There is a big banana 
tree which grows near our house, 
and I pick my bananas from it. 

We girls wear cotton dresses to 
school. The weather is so warm we 
could go without shoes all the time. 
But we are not aiowed to go bare- 
foot in school. 


Flowers everywhere on the 


the Hawaiian Islands 


As told to Carol Lou Tippit 


our hair. Sometimes we string them 
into long necklaces, called leis, and 
wear them around our necks for spe- 
cial occasions. 

In school I study social studies 
arithmetic, reading, English, art, and 
music. I'd like to become a secretary 

Sometimes after school I ride my 
bicycle on the country roads or I 
play games with my cousins. | have 
three cousins who live near me and 
we have great fun together. 

In the evenings I do my homework 
or read. I like to read and every 
week I borrow a book or magazine 
from the school library. 

My father is in the Hawaii Na- 
tional Guard. Every Friday the 
Guard has a for its members 
and their families. It is held at Fort 
Shafter, not far from Waipahu. We 
have free movies, ice cream, and 
sodas. Sometimes my parents go to 
the bingo games given by the Guard. 
Mother won a washing machine and 
an electric mixer playing bingo. 

Sometimes in evening my fa- 
ther plays the ukelele. be an 
older sister, and four younger sisters. 
We all sit around listening to Dad 
and singing with him. 

For very special occasions my fa- 
ther a luau. 

A luau is a Hawaiian feast. We 
had one not long ago when two of 
my aunts from . S. visited us. 


My sisters and I decorated long 
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Riding a surfboard is a difficult, exciting sport, which Abraham enjoys. 


tables with broad flat ti* leaves and 
bright flowers. All our friends were 
invited. 

We roasted a big pig in a pit of 
hot coals. First, ro a pit E the 
ewe and lined it with stones. 

hen we started a fire in the pit and 
let the stones get very hot. As soon 
as the fire had died down to glowing 
coals, we wrapped the pig in ti 
leaves and set it in the pit. we 
covered the pit and let the hot stones 
and coals roast the pig for several 
hours. 

Along with the pig at luau we 
have raw fish; a dish made of chick- 
en; coconut milk; and a coconut milk 
pudding for dessert. 

Everyone eats with his ata 
luau. And everybody sings Hawaiian 
songs. If you can't play a ukelele or 
dance a hula, you sing. 

The word luau sounds e to 
some people for they do not* know 
the Hawaiian language. It is very 
different from English. There are 
only twelve letters in our alphabet— 
the five vowels and seven conso- 
nants: h, k, |, m, n, p, and w. 

If w comes at the beginning of the 
word we pronounce it as you do. But 
if w is in the middle of a word, it is 

like a v. Every vowel is 
a separate syllable. For example, the 
word luau is pronounced loo-ah-oo. 

I would like to hear from and 
girls in other parts of the world. My 
address is Post Office Box 798, Wai- 
pahu, Oahu, T. H. 
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ballot. Next week on Election Day, 


many people in the 


November 7, 
U. S. will vote for senators, gover- 
nors, and other officials. Somé voters 
will show their choices by marking 
X's on printed forms used as ballots 
Other voters will pull down levers on 
voting machines. 

Both are modern ways of voting 
Centuries ago, secret voting was car 
ried out by using little black and 
white balls. When a man wished to 
vote “yes” to a certain question, he 
dropped a white ball into a box. To 
vote “no,” he tossed in a black ball. 

The Italians called each little ball 
a ballota. This word came from ba'la. 
meaning “ball.” When the word was 
taken into the English language, the 
a was dropped and it became ballot 

Much later, slips of paper were 
used instead of the little balls. These 
papers were also called ballots. To 
day we still cast our ballots, whether 
we mark X's on forms or pull down 
levers 

Some societies and clubs use black 
and white balls for secret voting 
even today, when they wish to decide 
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which people to admit as members. 
When members wish to keep a man 
out, they vote against him with black 
balls—thus “blackballing” him. 


How's your election vocabulary? 
Do you recognize the words that crop 
up in the news around Election Day? 
Test yourself on a few of them by 
tackling this quiz 

In each sentence below, the word 
in italics is a timely one connected 
with elections. If you understand the 
word, you'll find it easy to underline 
the phrase in parentheses which 
correctly completes the sentence. 
(Check your answers in a diction-' 
ary.) 

1. When a man is a candidate he 
(holds a government job, has just 
been appointed to a public office, 
wants to be elected to a_ public 

+ olfice ). 

2. People go to the polls to (hear 
speeches, vote, celebrate Washing- 
ton’'s birthday ). 

3. political party's platform 
is (the place where its members 
make speeches, its statement about 
the policies for which it stands, the 
list of men whom the party sup- 
ports). 

4. When a man is inaugurated he 
(officially takes over the office to 
which he was elected, is told that he 
has won the election, admits that he 
has lost the election) 


STARRED ¥* WORDS 


Werds storred® in this issue ere defined here. 


candlenut tree. A tree which grows 
in the Pacific islands. Its fruit is an oily 
nut which the islanders use as a candle. 

legendary (LEJ-en-der-ih). Adjective 
which describes a character who is sup 
posed to have lived many years ago 
Many stories, called legends, are usu- 
ally told about such characters 

papaya (pah-PAH-yah). Noun. A 
tropical tree with a large yellow melon 
like fruit which is very tasty 

(PET-rih-fide), Adjective de- 

scribing something which has become 
as hard as stone 


prediction (preh-DIHK-shun). Noun 


A prophecy. A statement which fore 
tells what will happen in the future. 

refinery (ree-FINE-er-ih). Noun. A 
factory where a product (sugar, oil, 
metal, ete.) is put through a process 
which removes impurities from it. 

sandalwood tree. Av Asiatic tree with 
a sweet-smelling wood which is often 
carved into ornaments, made into fur 
niture, or burned as incense 

taro (TAH-roh). Noun. A tropical 
plant with a starchy, eatable root. 

ti (TEE). Noun. A tropical plant that 
looks like a palm tree. Its leaves are 
very large and tough. 

genocide (JEHN-ubh-side). 

Kamehameha (kah-MAY-hah-MAY- 
hah) 

Mauna Loa (MOU-nah 
Pronounce ou as in out.) 


LOH.-ah. 


Junior Writers 


The Adventure 

Have you ever had that light, buoy- 
ant feeling that comes with a wonder- 
ful day? It came to me once not so 
long ago. The day was Saturday, and 
it dawned without a cloud to mar the 
deep blue of the sky. I was embarking 
on a thrilling adventure, my first air- 
plane trip. 

All of us had a shine that day, a 
little sparkle that set us aglow. 

We arrived at the airport to catch an 
early plane. While we waited, my sister 
and I ran up and down outside the 
guard fence, watching the small planes 
come and go. 

As we finally headed for our plane. 
a feeling of anticipation shot through 
me. I looked the plane over and felt a 
little apprehensive, yet I found myself 
casually climbing the steps to be 
greeted by the stewardess. 

We sat and waited for all the passen- 
gers to board. I noted a new throb in 
the engines. A sign flashed above the 
pilot’s compartment: Fasten Your Safety 
Belts. 1 fumbled with the contraption 
as I pulled it across my waist. I coudn’t 
secure it, but the stewardess put it to- 
gether in a jiffy. 

We were now in taxiing position. 
headed into the wind and rarin’ to go 
I hung onto the seat and voiced my ap 
proval by exclaiming aloud, “Boy-ob- 
boy-oh-boy!” All of a sudden the plane 
began to shake from the terrific force 
of the raced motors. I can still feel the 
immense power of those two motors 
held in check by the wheel brakes. 

Then it seemed as if everybody was 
pushed back in his seat by an irresis- 
tible force. The plane had started to 
move. It picked up speed with no ef 
fort. Buildings and stationary planes 
flashed past. Suddenly everything 
stopped, yet seemed to fade away into 
the distance. We were airborne. 

As I floated above, I looked down on 
a midget earth. Things took on unusual 
proportions: trains looked like toys: 
cars that scooted along looked like ants 
with no_place in particular to go; swim 
ming pools were very small puddles 

I felt as if I were on top of the world 
on a fluffy and billowy cloud. 

There is a certain supernatural feel 
ing in sailing along with nothing under 
you. It's like having a dream and wak 
ing suddenly with a feeling of empti 
ness. It's an experience that left me 
with a sense of mastery mingled with 
a feeling of awe. It is a feeling I yearn 
for again. 


Richerd Stealey, Grade 
Wevkeshe (Wis) Jr. H. S. 
Teocher, Ellen Gormley 
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Citizenship Quiz @ 


Betty Porter, of Eighty-four, Pennsyl- 
vania, would like to know: 
Is it all right for « gil to invite a boy | VACATION IN HAWAII 
to her house for dinner? i 
If you know a boy fairl it is | Hawall. Complete this story of your 
a pel a Ca to invite him ners, home | island vacation by filling in the blank 
for dinner. But be sure to ask your ! Spaces. Choose your auswers from the 
parents what night is all right for them, 1 list below the story. Score 4 points for 
and then try to help your mother with’! each. Total 48. 
the dinner. 1 You would have to travel about 
If you have not been going out with 4 __ miles from the Pacific coast of 
the boy, -he might be embarrassed by 1 the U. S. to reach the Hawaiian Islands. 
your invitation unless you invite several | Your boat or plane would land at 
other boys and girls. If this is the case, | the largest city in 
you might invite several couples to your | the islands. 
home for a Saturday or Sunday night | If you arrived during 
snack. 1 the biggest Hawaiian holiday, you 
| would attend parades, exhibits, and 
David Sisson, of Ridgefarm, Illinois, | dances. You would probably wear a 
asks: | flower necklace, called a... You 
How do I become friends with a boy | might be invited to attend a special 
who seems very shy and unfriendly? _—_| holiday feast, which the Hawaiians call 
Although sh le sometimes seem | @————- But, unless you went by 
nore? age | plane, you would find it difficult to 
to be unfriendly, they want to have of the 
friends just as you do. Because he is ross 
shy, you will have to prove to him that 
you really want to be frierals. Say “hello” ! 
and smile at him when you see him. 


You would want to visit a 


will realize that you industry, which is the _ 
, | trade. 


| speak to you in . You 

Ould hear them say that you had come 

friends, so don't give up. Try, try again! | 4. Y §, You would also hear discus- 

dinner two { sions about why the U. S. government 

at | should allow Hawaii to become 

‘sing? Muumuu Day, tourist, 2,000, an in- 

you tat tthe out ot | 
the cutlery and work in toward your | gar, the mal = 1. Aloha Week, 7” 

plate as the meal goes on. However, if 


you're uncertain of which knife, fork, or | ; Outside 
spoon to use, watch your hostess (or 4 9,000, motion picture, the 


another member of the family) and , 
follow her lead. 


Place an S$ (for story) beside the 
statements which are tall tales about 
Febold Feboldson, Place a T (for true) 
beside the ones which are true facts. 

! Score 3 points for each. Total, 24. 


__1. Febold crossed large with 
to produce flying fish. 
The blistering sun popped the 
j com in Febold’s fields. 
_; —3. Many gold-seekers passed 
' 


through Nebraska on their way to Cali- 
fornia. 


4. Febold ntelted the petrified 
snow with hot sand from Death Valley. 

__.5. The early Great Plains settlers 
faced many hardships. 

__6. The settlers had to hold the 
heavy fog apart for one another. 

__.7. Febold sliced the fog and laid 
the strips along the dirt roads. 

_.8. The boundary between Nebras- 
ka and Kansas is a straight line. 


My score___ 


3. HANDLING HEADLINES 
Complete each headline properly 
underlining the correct aan in aia 
theses. Score 3 points for each. Total, 

18. 


1. INDO-CHINA REBELS TRAP 
3,500 (U. N., FRENCH, BRITISH) 
TROOPS. 

2. U. S. TO SEND MILITARY AID 
TO INDO-CHINA TO FIGHT (BEE- 
TLES, COMMUNISM, FRANCE), 

3. GOOD CITIZENS WILL (VOTE, 
STAY HOME, GO WITHOUT MEAT) 
ON NOVEMBER 7. 

4. U. N. OUTLAWS MASS KILL- 
INGS KNOWN AS (SUICIDE, FRA- 
TRICIDE, GENOCIDE). 

5. NEW PIPELINE TO CARRY 
OIL FROM PERSIAN GULF TO 
COAST OF (CARIBBEAN, CASPIAN, 
MEDITERRANEAN) SEA. 

6. U. S. WEATHER PLANES FLY 
REGULARLY FROM FAIRBANKS, 
ALASKA, TO (PTARMIGAN TRACK, 
NORTH POLE, SOUTH POLE). 


My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the correct answer in each 
blank space. Score 5 points for each. 
Total, 10. 


My score Total score 


fruit which is 
eaten in the U. S. 
comes from 


acacecacececececaca 
| 
Try to start a conversation with him 
or you | the islands’ largest industries. You your- 
| 
; BY | 2. FEBOLD’S TALES 
A 
: 1. The area la- 2. Most of this 
the republic of 
\ Viet Nam. 


2. MOUNTAIN PONY Henry Larom 

(illus. by Robert Frankenburg) 
During his first summer on his uncle’s ranch, city- 
bred Andy Marvin buys a frightened pony named 
Sunny, to protect him from a cruel master Sunny 
carries Andy through the Wyoming Rockies in a series 


of dangerous adventures. Andy is mighty proud when 
the governor gives Sunny an award, 


SPORTS 
HUMOR 


4. YOUR OWN PARTY BOOK 
Gertrude Crampton 


(illus. by Abbi Damerow) 


Want to be the best party-giver and party-goer among 
your friends? Here are hints on what to say, how to 
act, what to wear. There are bright ideas for food 
and invitations, for special St. Valentine's, Christmas, 
aml New Year's parties. Come on, you'll have a won 
derful time reading this book! 


TOUCHDOWN TWINS 
MOUNTAIN PONY 

GREAT AMERICAN SPORTS H 
YOUR OWN PARTY BOOK 


1. TOUCHDOWN TWINS 


November 1950 Junior Edition 


Philip Harkins 
(lus. by Frank Smith) 


Two college football heroes become professionals, and 
discover that in the professional world they are just 
two rookies with a long way to go to become stars. 
The theme of the book is the famous question asked 
by boys and men year after year, “What is the 
real difference between pro and college football?” 


3. GREAT AMERICAN SPORTS HUMOR 


Mac Davis 


There is a chuckle on every page of this book about 
the sports world, with its fabulous heroes, clowns, 
ie and champions. Through these stories, the reader 
comes to feel a true kinship with all these wonderful 
and unforgettable people. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB NOVEMBER TITLES 


tery with 25¢ 
for each book 


NEW MOVIES 


don't miss. i Worthwhile. 
Seve Your Money. 


880 (20th Century-Fox). 
This story of a lovable old counterfeiter 
is based on an actual case that drove 
the U. S. Secret Service wild for ten 
years. 

Edmund Gwenn plays the role of the 
counterfeiter who is known to the Se- 
cret Service as Mr. 880 (the case num- 
ber). The annoying thing about Mr. 
880's activities is that his counterfeit 
bills are very amateurish. Mr. 880 even 
misspells “Washington.” 

Secret Service agents feel catching 
Mr. 880 ought to be child's play. In- 
stead, he’s one of their toughest .cus- 
tomers. Mr. 880 counterfeits only one- 
dollar bills which few cashiers bother 
to examine. 

Often the Secret Service feels Mr. 
880 is hardly worth the headaches he 
causes—for he only passes a few dollar 
bills a month, But the Secret Service 
never gives up on a case. 

The story of-how the Secret Service 
finally catches up with Mr. 880 makes 
a most delightful comedy. Burt Lan- 
caster plays the Secret Service agent 
who hates all counterfeiters—until he 
meets Mr. 880. 

What makes Mr. 880 such a special 
case is the fact that he counterfeits bills 
in the mistaken belief that he is saving 
the government money. He prints barely 
enough money to live on and uses most 
of it doing things for other people. 

Dorothy McGuire plays a girl who 
accidentally leads the Secret Service to 
Mr. 880. 

Along with a delightful story, Mr. 880 
gives you a picture of how the Secret 
Service operates. There’s none of the 
gunplay and bloodshed that many 
movies suggest are part of the “T-man’s” 
average assignment. 
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Big Wheel 


ON’T look now, but America is run- 
ning a fever. A bug called the Roller 

Derby is causing it. About 5,000,000 
people have already been bitten by it, 
and the “disease” is spreading. From 
the Statue of Liberty to the Golden 
Gate, the Derby has them hanging 
from the rafters. 

The reason is simple. It is a rough, 
tough, madhousé sort of sport, con- 
taining a little bit of everything—the 
speed and bruising body-checking of ice 
hockey, the jamming of six-day bike 
racing, and the team-play of football— 
all on roller skates on a high-banked 
oval track! 

Most of the stars are veterans with 
five and six years of experience. But 
coming up fast is an army of young 
skaters. There is Norma Jean Turner, 
for example. Though just 18 years old, 
she is a regular member of the New 
York Chiefs, one of the top teams in 
the Roller Derby League. 

Norma is something of a four-wheeled 
wonder. It didn’t take her seven or five 
or even three years to get to the top. 
It took her exactly one year! 

Her story is as American as Buck 
Rogers and hot dogs. It started in the 
blue-grass country around Louisville, 
Ky. Norma was attending Shawnee High 
School at the time, and having a bad 
time with her algebra. She knew noth- 
ing about roller skating. Basketball was 
her sport. 

One day the kids at school got up a 
skating party. Norma went along just to 
be sociable. To her surprise, she liked 


it. To her even greater surprise, she ° 


turned out to be a “natural.” Before 
long, she was skating two and three 
times a week. 

One day the Roller Derby rolled into 
town in the persons of the Chicago 
Westerners and Philadelphia Panthers. 
Norma bought herself a ticket, yelped 
herself hoarse, and promptly became a 
Derby fan for life. 

Though a crack skater herself by this 
time, she never dreamed she was good 
enough for the Derby. A pal of hers—a 
fellow who thought he was a pretty hot 
roller—talked her into trying out for the 
Westerners with him. You guessed it. 
Norma made it, the friend didn’t. 

So Norma, at 17, was a Westerner. 
The usual training period for young 
skaters is six months. But Norma learned 
the ropes in one month. Her great thrill? 
“My first night on the track. It was in 
Fort Worth, Texas, and, brother, was I 
scared. I stayed scared until I got my 


first bump. Then I got too mad to be 
seared,” 

Norma’s next big break also occurred 
in Texas. One night in Houston she 
went flying through the air with the 
greatest of ease, and came up with a 
broken collar-bone. This put her on the 
shelf for three months. Her schooling 
was now complete—she had a Purple 
Heart to prove she was a full-fledged 
Derby skater. 

Since being traded to the Chiefs last 
June, Norma has been coming along 
fast. She is now faster, smarter, sharper 
on defense, and more sure of herself. 
Her only ambition is to become “a real 
skater like Gerry Murray or Billy 
Bogash” (the DiMaggios of the Roller 
Derby). 

Because she skates all year-round, six 
times a week, she hasn't much time for 
hobbies. But she does like to read (“any- 
thing that’s handy”) and has a yen for 
light opera music. 

This may be traced to a misspent 


Norma Jean Turner 


childhood learning the violin, “I studied 
the darn/thing for six years, but I never 
seemed to improve. That seemed like 
a wonderful reason to quit. So I did.” 
Looking at her, you'd never believe 
she'd ever lift an elbow in malice. She 
is very easy on the eyes. Her 120 
pounds fit trimly on her 5-foot 4-inch 
frame, and her brown eyes are as soft 
as a spaniel’s, 
—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Don't be a heavy salter, Walter! Taste your food before you 
salt it. Salt is necessary for health, but you need only a frac- 


tion of an ounce per day, so shake it easy! Don’t pour it on! 


| 
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NEW-BORN COLT. By Sylvie Plott, 
Nachez (Washington) Grade School. 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


reheble end trustworthy stomp deolert 


stomps or stomps you poy for in advance selection 
of other stamps os epprovels tech of these 
“aperevel” stomps hee price clearly marked 


te the Executive Editor, 


Mint Colonies 
A 


cad velucs stames AN enty 


| lywood picture. One day while he was 


Febold Feboldson 


(Continued from page 8) 


to catch the fish. They ate all the 
flying fish. Still Nebraskans weren't 
happy. Those wolves, lonely for tim- 
ber, howled day and night. Febold 
planted cottonwoods to keep the tim- 
ber wolves quiet. That's why there 
are sO many cottonwood groves scat- 
tered across Nebraska today. 

About that time, Congress gave 
Febold the job of drawing the boun- 
dary line between Nebraska and 
Kansas. The U. S. wanted that line 
absolutely straight. Now Febold, as 
a scientist, knew that a bumble bee 
always flies in a straight line. 

So Febold crossed bumble bees 
with eagles. Soon he had a bee as 
large and strong as an eagle. He 
hitched the husky bee to a plow and 
drew the Nebraska-Kansas line. It's 
straight, as you can see on any map. 

Yes, Febold knew al! there was to 
know about animals. His own first 
pet was the Hidebehind. Of course, 
Febold never got to see it—even 
though the Hidebehind always fol- 


lowed Febold around. You see, the 


Hidebehind would hide behind Fe- 
bold. 

No matter how fast Febold spun 
around to see it, the Hidebehind hid 
behind Febold just as fast. Febold 
never got a chance to describe it. 

Febold was a great hunter. One 
day Febold thought he saw a coyote 
far off in the distance. He shot at it. 
The coyote turned out to be a cow- 
boy's hat. The cowboy thought he 
was being attacked. He fired. 

Now Febold was a peaceful man. 
He never liked trouble. Every time 
the cowbov fired. Febold returned 
his fire. But instead of aiming at the 
cowboy, Febold aimed at the cow- 
boy's bullets. Each of Febold’s bul- 
lets hit the cowboy’s bullets head on. 

The cowboy’s bullets dronned to 
the ground harmlessly. Finally the 
cowboy cooled off. 

“I'm Pecos Bill,” he said, putting 
away his gun. “I'm right proud to 
meet up with a gun-shooter nearly as 
good as I am.” 

So Febold and Pecos Bill became 
fast friends. And Febold continued 
to work hard turning the Great Plains 
into a land of rich soil and go'den 
grain. 


Pick Your Speed 


There is a road sign at the city limits 
of Evanston, THlinois, that reads: “Go 
slow and see our town; go fast and see 
our jail.” 

Pred Shunke Moetens TIL) 


Comeback 


An Indian was given a part in a Hol- 


Public 


in the studio awaiting instructions, a 
star approached him and asked: “Well, 
how do you like our city?” 

“Very well, thank you,” replied the 


Indian. “How do you like our country?” 
Herechel Lew Wallere N.Y 


New Hunter 
Rider: “Pardon, did you see my horse 
back there?” 
Deer Hunter: “Great Scott! Was that 


a horse?” 
Julie Williams. Boise Portiand, Ore, 


Rise and Shine 


Gene: “Why does the sun rise in the 
east?” 

Art: “I don’t know.” 

Gene: “Because (y)east makes things 


Water, Water, Everywhere 


Joe: “What goes under and over wa- 
ter at the same time without getting 
wet?” 

Jim: “Can't imagine.” 

Joe: “A lady walking over a bridge 
with a bucket of water on her head.” 
Philip Meredith. Flanders Public Beheot Bact Lome Conn 


Big Storm 
Ist Farmer: “Quite a storm we had 
last night.” 
2nd Farmer: “Yep, ‘twas.” 
Ist Farmer: “Damage your 
any?” 
2nd Farmer: 


found it yet.” 
Judy Bemis Ericsson School, Minneapolis 


Obeying Orders 
Officer (to private); “Stop. pointing 
that rifle toward me. You know you 
should never point an empty gun at 
any one.” 
Private: “But, sir, it isn’t empty!” 
Ronsid Stillman. Norma! (Til) Commercial H. 


Joke of the Week 


Matt; “What is the best way to make 
a coat last?” 
Jeff: “Make the vest and trousers 


Barry Kaplan, Crown Heights Yeshiva, Brookipn. ¥. 


barn 
“I dunno, I haven't 


SET SHOT. By George C. Collins of ; 
Second St. School, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
—_— 
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27-laden 
35-P 


bi: 


in this puzzle. Give yourself 
you get right. Top score is 74. 


1. The mystery animal lives in many 
countries on the continent of ——___. 

. Adjective pertaining to another conti- 
nent where mystery animal lives. 

. Deserving of; equal in value to. 
Indefinite article 


. Reverence, great fear and wonder. 
. Sick. 


. A person who takes part in a play. 

. His ______ is fourteen. 

. A disorderly crowd of people. 

. Business letters may begin Dear ____. 
. The night before, as in Christmas 


. We. 
27. Had, possessed. 
29. Puts on clothing. 
. On, upon. 


. American Institute (abbreviation). 
2. To burn with hot liquid or steam. 


. Boy's name. 


. Suffix meaning “belonging to,” as in 


' ACROSS: 1-bus; ¢-do; 6-antler; 10- 
roe; 1l-orb; 12-arrow; iS-tri: 16-P.D.;_17-bi; 


18-all; 19-'tis; 20-elk; 23-P.W.; 25-go; 26-nee: 
28-doe; W-ere; 3i-planet: 
DOWN: 1-Bambi; 2-U.N.; 3-strap; 4-deer: 
8-got; Serr; is-oblige: 14-W 
 0-end; 21-Leo; 22-keeps: 
; 24-warn; 2-deep; ; 33-to. 


Time Marches On 
Jim: “What time is it?” 
Joe: “Nine o'clock. Why?” 
Jim: “That's funny, I've been all over 
town asking people the time, and each 


time I received a different answer.” 
Dave White, Artington School. Murrey, Utab 


More to Go 


Wilma: “How old are you, Girard?” 
Girard: “Tll be twenty.” 
Wilma: “What! You'll be twenty and 
you're only in the seventh 
Girard: “That's right. I'll be twenty 
in about eight years.” 
Girard Rivers, George Hall Jr. Ogdensburg, N. 


A speedy young cycler named Brace 
Became exhausted on a cross country race. 
To regain his vim 

It was Planters for him = 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 
1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 


Fi 
fi 


$F 


19 
: 19. Signs supposed to predict the future, 
x You sleep 
28. ___ are, you are, they are. 
RA 29. Accomplish, produce, work at. 
30. South (abbreviation). 
| Amowers this week in Teacher Edition; eax? 
Selution te last week's Quiz-Werd Purrie 
PLANTERS pot | 
PEANY 
iil 
: 
tino 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE ond 
af a A Japanese coin; also, slang, a longing. Fu IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK ; 
Runyon, short story writer. says, M 
25 
2. Study the scone chove and list on sheet of paper ten mistokes 
uf you find in it. State each corefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
DOWN | mit @ lest line te the above limerick. 
? _ $10.00 wrapper or picture to your entry. 
| Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th 
6. Feet (abbreviation). venerable 5. prises will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mie- 
9. Was indebted to. Planters The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
‘ 13. Past tense of lend. issue of this mogazine of March 28, 1951. in the event of @ tie for 
= 17. The three Wise Men who came to ony prise offered, @ prize identical with thet tied for will be 
be : honor the infant Jesus. ewarded each tying contestant. 


M ss Dreamy 


As you can see, bread is many- 
good-foods-in-one. 

And all those good foods in 
it — foods that are rich in pro- 
tein, calcium, iron and other 
essential elements— make bread 
a splendid source of the energy 
you need if you want to be 
“sitting pretty” instead of mere- 
ly sitting ! 

So, help yourself to the bread 
that helps you—at meals and 
between-meals, too. 


© 1950, American Bokers Assn., Chicago 


Eat more BKEAV...get more energy 


helps turn 

A 
| Miss Dreams-Come-True! 


TELEVISION: 


Boon or Bane? 


ELEVISK N has reac hed the class 

room in enough places to warrant 
4 question or so about its presence 
there. 

Pupils have already gone on record 
as approving wholeheartedly this new- 
est medium for out-of-school viewing. 
A survey at Burdick Junior High School 
in Stamford, Conn., revealed that stu- 
dents were spending 27 hours a week 
at their television sets—55 minutes a 
week less than they spend in classes. In 
a few cities administrators have ex- 
pressed concern about lower marks, 
which they trace directly to television's 
monopoly of students’ time (Clifton and 
Roselle, N. ].; Cleveland, Ohio). 

It might seem a broad step from 
berating television to welcoming it as a 
valuable educational aid in or out of 
the classroom. But this apparent gap 
can be bridged if educational leaders, 
teachers, and parents engage them- 
selves in (1) producing and presenting 
programs that will enhance the hours 
spent viewing them, (2) modifying ex- 
isting commercial programs by effective 
group pressure on producers, and (3) 
presenting programs in the classrooms 
to supplement, illustrate, and make 
more effectual the processes of educa- 
tion. 

A series of six courses was telecast to 
the Baltimore schools. Programs cover- 
ing the sciences and music appreciation 
were viewed in school auditoriums, at 
the close of which teachers discussed 
Philadelphia's 
Board of Education has carried out a 
much more extensive program in con 
junction with the Philco Corporation 
Ww hich installed large screen receivegs. 
Board of Education in- 
structed its Radio Council to expand 
into TV. St 


their services on TV 


the subjects more fully 


Chicago's 


Louis schools demonstrate 
and in New York 
Citv the acting mavor asked the direc 
tor of the citv-owned radio station 
WNYC to apply for a television chan- 
nel. If obtained it would be used in part 
for educational service. 

In some cities children in school have 
viewed the nominations for President at 
one of the 1948 conventions; U. N. 
cornerstone-laying; inauguration of 
President Truman; and installation of 
Gen. Eisenhower as president of Colum- 
bia University. 

Another and very different type of 
telecast, closed circuit transmission, has 


been undertaken, experimentally, with- 
in a few large schools. From Sands 
Point, L. L., the Navy's Special Devices 
Section has conducted somewhat simi- 
lar television courses for groups as far 
away as Washington, D. C. Results are 
now being evaluated. 

Activity in the television field among 
universities and colleges has taken sev- 
eral different forms. Millersville ( Pa.) 
State Teachers College inaugurated a 
15-minute weekly program over WCAL- 
TV, entitled What Do You Want to 
Know? A 1949 graduate of the indus- 
trial arts department started the series 
with a presentation of: How to Make 
Halloween Masks; Making a Leather 
Bag; Cutting Linoleum Blocks and 
Printing Christmas Cards. 

In February, 1950, lowa State Col- 
lege started operating on a regular 
commercial channel as the first educa- 
tional television station. And in March, 
1950, the University of Illinois an- 
nounced plans for constructing an edu- 
cational television station. 

At television hearings before the 
FCC in Washington, witnesses 
sented arguments showing the need for 
reserving television channels for the ex- 


21-T 
By LETITIA WILLETT 


clusive use of school systems, colleges, 
and universities, for educational broad- 
casting. The Office of Education spokes- 
man based his arguments on: (1) TV 
is an essential medium in the classroom; 
(2) TV can render invaluable educa- 
tional service to the community; (3) 
educational TV broadcasting can be 
rendered best by stations owned and 
operated by school systems, colleges 
and universities; and (4) enough TV 
broadcast frequencies must be reserved 
for educational institutions so that their 
needs may be met. 

The weaknesses of television as a 
“robot” educator are the very things 
that constitute the strength of the 
teacher. The impermanence and transi- 
tory quality of the television product, 
like movies, require discussion, if any 
definite results are to be gained. Lack 
of inter communication negates an es- 
sential part of the learning process. The 
pace permits no one to lag behind the 
group in grasping the material—no time 
for diagnosing difficulties in understand- 
ing nor for sensing possible confusion; 
no time, that is, while the program is 
being viewed. Whether the follow-up 
discussion remedies these situations de- 
pends on the teacher. But, taking into 
consideration the history and classroom 
use of the other audio-visual aids, it 
would seem that the appropriation of 
television as an educational adjunct can 
be best effected by the three methods 
sugyested at the outset to educational 
leaders and parents. 


“Telephone Manners,” 


televised over WPTZ for reception in Philadelphia 


schools, is one topic in a series entitled How's Your Social I. Q.? Philadelphia leads 
the nation in pioneering use of television for education. Writing to Scholastic 
Teacher about programs offered this fall, Martha A. Gable, assistant school-commu- 
nity relations director says: “Our program, The World at Your Door, will featare 
not only other countries but will present to our pupils personalities and materials 
on the City Charter which is being discussed at the present time. The program, 
Billy Penn, M. C., will become Your Philadelphia Story. It is designed to acquaint 
boys and girls with the workings of their city and the people who are its leaders, 
On station WCAU there are Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. There are four or five 
minutes on these programs when we prepare copy of school events illustrated by 
still photographs. There are a number of series yet to be decided upon. Our parent 


organizations are most cooperative in the purchasing of receivers for our schools.” 
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Here ire some 


techmeal sthons 


for vou to ask a 


| 


salesman of record 
recpuire al 
juantitative answers instead of 

tives. If vou insist on the answers, you 
will probably send your salesman into 
his briefcase for his technical data 
sheets, of perhaps even back to his 
headquarters for the information, In 
my caw he will be ssed by your 
technological sophistication, and he will 
henceforth treat vou with great respect 

The first four questions have a great 
deal to de with the quality of recording 
ud reproduction. If you get the an 
swers, vou have an objective basis tor 
making comparisons of the merits of 
different machines, even if vou do not 
know the mean.og of the units in which 
they are stated 
The first (yuestion is What is the 

uniform fre quency response range” 

Or “that spotise range.) The answer 
should be in terms of “So many evecles 
to so many thousand eveles plus on 
minus so many decibels.” Merit is as 
sociated with greater width of the range 
in eveles (meaning eveles per second) 
snl narrower limits (in decibels) of the 
departures from uniformity or fatness 
For example 100 to 7.500 eveles” is 
better than “200 to 4,000 eveles”; and 
plus or minus 2 decibels” is better than 
plus or minus 5 decibels.” My Septem 
ber column contained some suggestions 
shout the tre Tesponse ranges 
required tor various kinds of school re 
cording. (See chart below.) 


It the statement of umitorm trequeney 


BY WILLIAM J. TEMPLE, 


Brooklyn College 


dees not include the 
limits of variation in decibels, vou may 
legitimately conclude that the manutac 
turer is not proud of that aspect of the 
performance of his machine and 
loesn't choose to tell vou about it. A 
statement like 100 to 5,000 eveles per 
second plus 2 decibels’ is 
more meaningful than “50 to 12,000 


eveles per second” because the latter 


statement omits the measure of uni 
formitv. If vou want to take the lead 
away from your salesman, vou might 
follow up the first question by askong 
whether his answer refers to the com 
plete recording reproduc ng svstem, im 
cluding microphone and loudspeaker 
or to the recording parts alone. Pin him 
down The ctestommary pracuce is to 
leave the tari rophone and loudspeaker 
out of these measurements, for several 
reasons. but he may not expect vou to 
that 


Next Question 


The second «question is “What is the 
percentage of harmonic distortion?” (On 
per cent distortion”) Harmonie distor 
tion makes music sound harsh. It tires 
the ear, The smaller the percentage ol 
distortion, the better the machine. Tol 
erable limits suggested in the paper by 
C. |. LeBel, whch reterred to in my 
September column, are two per cent 
for equipment of the highest quality 
and three per cent where the require 
ments are not so strict. Here again the 
amd loudspeaker are cus 
tomarily omitted trom consideration 
(If vou want to be difficult, vou can in 
sist on seprarate frequency range and 


distortion figures tor ther! 


Buying a Recorder? These Questions Measure Quality 


What to Ask When 
the Salesman Comes 


The third question is “W hat is the 
hackground noise level?” or “What is 
the signal to noise ratio?” The answer 
in decibels, tells you the dynamic range 
from the feeblest recorded sound you 
can hear over the background noise 
created by the machine itself and the 
loudest sound it will record and repro 
duce without overloading and conse 
quent distortion, The higher the number 
ot decibels, the better the machine. Ma 
chines of the very highest quality have 
a ratio of 50 decibels or more. A ratio 
of 40 decibels is considered good, es 
pecially after the machine has been in 
use for some time. 

The fourth question has to do with 
the uniformity of motion of the re 
cording medium (disk, wire, or tape) 
and its freedom trom “wow” or “flutter 
You can ask: “What is the percentage 
o} ‘wow or “flutter?” You hear “wows 
from disk records when the turntable 
speed is not constant or when the center 
hole of the disk is off-center. You hear 
Hutter” trom wire or tape when its 
motion is not uniform because of eccen 
tricity in some rotating part of the 
transport mechanism. Physically, “fut 
ter” is the same as “wow” except that 
the speed variations are more rapid, 
but the effect on the ear is verv difter 
ent. Both are much more noticeable in 
music than in speech, because speech 
contains no sustained tones in which 
you can detect slight pitch variations 
‘Peak instantaneous speed variation” 
does not exceed 0.2 per cent in equip 
ment of the highest quality. Some man 
ufacturers give this information about 
speed variation in terms of the “r.m.s.” 


Continued on page 24-T) 
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DISK RECORDER (VERY POOR 
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There isan RCAVICTOR Instrument 4 


In one instrument, the finest AM radio 

and the finest phonograph. Two record 
changers play all record speeds. One changer plays the 
distortion-free “45” records. Another automatic phonograph 
plays 10- or 12-inch records of either 78 or 3345 rpm. 
Designed with the famous “Golden Throat” tone system. 
Priced within the reach of your school. AC operation. 


school 


Tuustrated are three typical RCA Victor 
instruments that fit the requirements of 
schools for radios and phonographs. In 
RCA Victor's complete line are many other 
models ideally suited to school needs— 
both large and small instruments in various 
styles and types. 

RCA Victor has for many years been the 
acknowledged leader, the creator of prac- 
tically every great advance in the radio, 
phonograph and television industries. Its 
leadership is now proved more convinc- 
ingly than ever by the new RCA Victor 
instruments recently announced. You will 
find RCA Victor instruments the logical 
choice for your school. 


RCA VICTOR Model X-711 


Incomparable FM and AM 
reception ... at a price just 

right for your school. 

The “Golden Throat” tone 
system brings clear recep- 

tion and unbelievably rich, 
vibrant tone. Phonograph- 

jack permits attachment 

of any record changer, 

such as the automatic RCA 
Victor “45.” Cabinet a showpiece 
of modern design. AC-DC operation. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SEND COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR # 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


RCA VICTOR Model 9-¥-510 


Includes the RCA Victor “45” 
system of recorded music plus 

a powerful AM radio. Automati- 
cally plays a stack of the RCA 
Victor 7-inch records. Has 

“Golden Throat™ acoustical 

system. Compact cabinet takes up 
less than one cu. ft. Ask for your 

6 Bonus Record Coupons when you 
buy. AC operation. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 83K, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


ments ideally suited for schools. 


Name 


Please send me full information on RCA Victor instru- 


we 
i 
a . 
y 
- 
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When the Salesman Comes 


(Concluded from page 22-T) 
stands for “root 
root of the 
of the peak values) which 


values (roams mean 


—sequare sum of the 
always a smaller figure 

If your salesman is not already grog 
gy, you can send him to the ropes by 
usking casually, “Is that speed variation 


given in ‘peak’ or ‘rms. terms?” In 


numbers mean less 
“wow” or “flutter.” 

the final by 
“Will we get our mone 4 hack if 
your machine does not measure up to 
these specifications when we have it 


either case, lower 


variation — less 


You 


ishing 


administer coup 


tested?” 


Any Questions? 


Where can I locate music suitable 
© tor an auditorium program about 
N.? Miss M. B.. Ohio 


A. Very singable and widely used is One 


World, by the well-known song writer 
Geoffrey O'Hara (Bourne, Inc., 799 7th 
Ave., N. Y.). Other recommended musik 


and publishers are \ Hymn for United 
Nations, by George F. McKay (J. Fischer 
& Bro., 119 W. 40th St.. N. Y.); On Free- 
dom's Wings, by Walter Folde (G. Schir- 
3 E. 43rd N. ¥.): United 
Nations on the March, by Shostakovich 
(Leo Feist, Inc., 1619 Broadway, N. Y.) 
Marching Song for a United World, ar- 


mer, Inc., 


at its Best! 


RECORDING WIRE ° RECORDING TAPE 


(plastic or ‘weber 


PERMO, 


= 6415 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 26. KLLINOIS ~ 


ranged by “The Krones” 
223 W. Lake St., 


(Neil A. Kjos, 
Chicago, 1.) 


Q. I'd like to start an after-school group 
for my elementary grade pupils, most of 


whom come from a low-income group. 
Have you any suggestions for a basic ac- 
tivity for the club? E. R., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Try the. American Junior Red Cross, 
Edward A. Richards, dir., 17th and D Sts 


N. W., Washington, D. C. Another good 
source is School Activities magazine, 1515 
Lane St., Topeka, Kans. If neither has what 
you want, write to Robert W. Eaves 
exec. sec., National Assn. of Elementary 
School Principals, 1201 16th St.. Wash- 
ington, D. C 


Q. Teen-age drinking is somewhat of a 
problem in our school. Do you have any 
ideas on how this situation might be ef- 
fectively handled? Miss R. S. D., Miss. 


A. Suggest you look into Allied Youth, 
1709 M St. N. W., Washington, D. C. This 
organization can help you organize youth 
groups to have fun without drinking. Al 
lied Youth many high 
schools. In its literature is a pamphlet tell 
ing what Ponce de High School 
Coral Gables, Fla., did about your problem 


“posts” exist) in 


le wn 


Q. Please advise to what source I 
might send son fine creative 


writing samples of one of my high school 


ne 
unusually 


seniors. | am anxious that he be recognized 
and started on a carcer of writing that he 


desires. His field is the short story 
M. B. W., Rockford, Il 

A. Suggest he enter Scholastic Writing 
Awards (see page 26-T). He may also 
send to Young Voices department, Scholas- 
tic Magazines. Atlantic Monthly, Boston 


Mass 


also off rs awards 


Q. Exactly what will this National Coun 
cil for Education Travel do for teachers? 
I'm planning a trip in the U. S. next sum 
mer and would like to get credit for travel, 
if possible. Can the Council tell me how 
to go about this? Miss L. P. T., Tenn 


A. Not The 


organized. It is an association of educators 


vet Council is just being 


| and transportation officers to promote edu- 


cational travel 
Travel Service, 


Headquarters, N.E.A 
1201 16th St.. Washington, 


D. C. Eventually it will be able to answer 
such questions. Meanw hile, check with 
your own superintendent or university 
also, Registrar, Indiana University, Bloom 


ington 


Q We are starting a radio group Where 
can we get sound effects records? H. R 


A. For a guide to sound equipment see 
the list in Radio Directing, by Earl Magill 
Major record sources are: Gennett Sound 
Effects Co., 23 W. 47th St.. New York 
N. Y., Victor Sound Effects, RCA Manu 
facturing Co., Camden, N. J.; Thos. J. Val 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 
Columbia Recordings, 799 Seventh 
New York, N.Y 


entino, 
N. ¥.; 
Ave 
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S.S. Convention 


(Continued from page 17-T) 


single side | prepare a list of questions 
to give purpose to class listening. With 
these in hand I ask the students to tell 
what they expect from the given title 
of the record. With their comments, 
questions, and my own on the black- 
board, we listen. After hearing, we dis- 
cuss the total impression as well as the 
specific questions listed previously. The 
record may be replayed after discussion. 


New Textbooks 


Your Rugged Constitution, by Bruce and | 


Esther Findlay ( Stanford University Press), 
288 pages. An associate superintendent of 


Los Angeles schools and his wife, who | 


teaches English and social studies, create 
this “visual translation” plus text of the 
document controlling our government. 


Richard Dawson's pictures are more than | 


illustrations; this is text-picture explanation 
of how “we the people” built our House of 
Freedom. 


From Stanford University Press | 


Government is made easy to understand | 


by sketches in Your Rugged Constitution. 


Building a Free Nation, by Moore, Car- | 
penter, Paquin & Painter (Scribner's), is a | 


new text for grades 7 and 8, enriched by 


many pages of photographs in the intro- 


duction. Pages are two-colurin style. 


‘Economics for Our Times, by Augustus | 
H. Smith (McGraw-Hill). This is the sec- | 


ond edition of a well-known high school 


text which approaches economics from the | 
consumer's point of view and is so organ- 


ized. It can be used either in economics 
courses, or supplemental to a problems 
course, or the second year of a two-year 
American history course. 


A book that every adult student or | 


reader of American history will want is 


Society and Thought in Early America, | 


by Harvey Wish of Western Reserve 
Univ. (Longmans, Green & Co., 55 
Fifth Ave., New York, $4.75)—a social 
and intellectual history to 1865. 

Another book to delight the serious 
reader of American history is The New 
Nation, a history of the United States 
during the Confederation, 1751-1589, 
by Merrill Jensen, Univ. of Wisconsin 
(Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., $5.00). 


Pleose 


in ovr 


MAGNECORDER PT6-JA 


The Only School Tape Recorder That 
Reproduces ALL Sounds ‘‘Fully Alive’’ 


Students hear more and learn more when life-like Magnecordings 
are used to reproduce all the sounds of their speech and music 
Recorded student performances sound really alive! Why? Be- 
cause the Magnecorder PT6-JA is the ONLY moderately priced 
tape recorder that reproduces all sounds from 50 to 15,000 cycles 
per second — twice the range of others. For high fidelity at low- 
est price, more radio engineers choose Mognecorders than oll 
other professional tape recorders. 


Don't Let “Dead” Recordings Kill Classroom Interest 
You con't imagine what a diff Moe d full-f 
reproduction makes until you hear it for yourself. Greater fidelity 
helps you teach more subjects more 

demonstration. 


TABLE OF FREQUENCY 


ine. 


“ 260 N. Michigan Ave., Chicage 1, illinois 
we for o M d demonstration 

school without obligation. 

Send me complete new catalog. 
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The 


Scholastic 
Awards 


SUSIE'S poems have a wonderful lilt 
Franks sketches deserve more than 
mn 
hoy in your camera club snaps a life 
like ‘ 
To help vou encourage your Susies 
umd Franks and all the others like them 
Scholastic offers, for the 27th consecu 
the Scholastic Art, Writing 
uml Photography Awards 
You see at right our 1951 rules Book 
let-—for art 


really and that red-haired 


tive year 


writing, and photography 
If you have not vet received the 1951 
Kules Booklets, write Scholastic Awards 
12 St.. New York 3 
How can you encourage talent? You 
can tell the the 
140 scholarships to leading schools and 


older students 
universities, Names of schools appear in 
the Rules Booklets 
You can explain that student work 
is judged by nationally known experts 
You can mention to students that ex 
we held 


im areas where cooperating departine nil 


hibits of award winning work 
stores and new prelimi 


nary regional programs 


No spun ial work 


NOW! 


no extra-curricular 


Mail” service tor teachers 


form. Fill «& out and return it 


may make your monthly payments by mail 


Ne Outsiders Involved 


loan eon your own af 


serving them for over M4 years 


leens Made Your Wey 
your way 


Send Coupon or Come in Today 


atver receiving the umplited torm. Or, 
you're in the neighborhood, come right in, and 


see tor yourself why so many teachers 
preter 


GET A LOAN BY MAIL! 


If you need cash for some gould purpose but don't want tw waste val- 
uable time getting it, ake advantage of Aewsenals special “Loans-by- 
Yes, means exactly what it promises. 
You get your money and save time in the bargain’ 

All you have t do is send the coupon to the Absenal office nearest 
vou, Within a few days, you will receive a simplifed application 
L pon approval 
you will receive check and payment book through the mail. And you 


Even though you're a stranger, you can get the 
No outsiders are asked how good you 
are. We know teachers are sound, reliable people because we've been 


Wherever possible, your loan will be made 
You select the most convenient payment date and amount 
If you cam use extra cash now, why 
oot send the coupon might away’ You put yourself under wo obligu 
tien w take the loan should you decide against 


FINANCE CO. 


necessary for entering 
Scholastic Awards. Simply select th 
hest student work done in the daily 
classroom routine and enter it 


activities—are 


What have teachers and principals 
said about the Awards program? 

‘A real stimulus for my students.” 
Douglas G. Grafflin, principal, Chappa 
N.Y.) 


“Participating schools found the ex 


perience of the Awards profitable and 


teachers and pupils are looking for 


ward with much enthusiasm to this 
vears contest.”—Winifred H. Nash 
heacmaster, Roxbury ( Mass.) H. S 


usually a day or so 


From outside the schools comes such 
encouraging response as the following 
evaluation of the Art program by 
Homer Saint-Gaudens, former director 
of Carnegie Institute's Fine Arts De 
partment: “The Scholastic Art Awards 
have done more to spread art apprecia 
tion in this country than any other one 
agency.” 


Consult your local phone directory for the Personal office in 


your neighborhood 


if form 
Name 


Address 


City 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR NEAREST OFFICE! - ~~ 
Please send me your simplified MAILLOAN application 


I should like to borrow § 
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Sound Advice 
By Dr. William J. Temple 
Webster-Chicago School Unit 
The well-known 3-speed Webster- 
Chicago record changer (Model 100- 
641) with an 8-watt amplifier and a 10° 
loudspeaker in bass-reflex cabinet 
Model 166) makes up a two-piece port- 
able record-plaving 
classroom 


combination for 
gymnasium, or auditorium. | 
The changer alone in a burgundy leath- 
erette-covered case is priced at $63.25. 
The amplifier-speaker unit in matching 
finish is $68.75. Combination makes a 
two-case portable music sound system | 
for $132. Amplifier-speaker unit can be | 
used with a microphone as a_ public 
address system, or as an external unit 
with a magnetic other 
source. 


recorder or 


Slide Adapter for Projector 

You can make a 1,000-watt 2x2 slide | 
projector out of your Premier-20 sound 
film projector by adding this new Am- | 


Ampro converts projector for slides. 


pro unit. It fits over the lamp housing 
vt the movie projector, and it has its 
own separate tilt platform. 
slide carrier and lens 


New 150-Watt Delineascope 

For filmstrips and 2x2 slides, the new 
American Optical Co. (Buffalo 15, | 
N. Y.) “Educator 150” Delineascope has | 
many features of the manufac- 
turer's “MC 300” line. Heat-absorbing | 
glass protects the film, and the double 
lamp house protects the operator's 
hands. The entire front rotates so that 
you can get an upright image even if 
the projector is on an inclined surface. 
The filmstrip unit can be removed or 
replaced instantly. It contains no pres- 
sure plates to scratch the films. You 


same 


$55 with | 


change from single frame to double 
frame by flipping aside a hinged mask. 


Three focal lengths, $67. 


A complete line of the finest, professional quality 
magnetic recording tape obtainable — with red or 
black oxide on platic or paper base. Outstanding 
uniformity, fidelity, and frequency response, with 
minimum background noise and distortion. Send 
for jree sample. 


The choice of professional recordists for truly fine 

ogg and reproduction. For more than a dee- 
le, ve d an 

woke for consistent, uniform quality. Perma- 

nently resistant to humidity — lowest surface noise 


Precision-made recording and playback points — 
available in Sapphire, Stellite and Steel, for match- 

recording and reproduction of either conven- 
tional or microgroove recordings. 


A monthly publication that brings you up-to-the- 
minute information on all phases of tape and disc 
recording. Each issue contains timely articles of 
particular interest to school recordists, Yours for 
the asking. 


AUDIOSCRIPTS 1950 


A valuable collection of prize-winning radio scripts 
from the 1950 Scholastic Magazines’ and A. E. R. 
contests for school students. Excellent for dramati- 
zation and recording in the classroom or campus 


radio station. Available at cost — $1.00 net cach. 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD RECORDINGS 


A 140-page, authoritative and non-technical hand- 
book covering all phases of dise recording — mate- 
rials, equipment, techniques. Profusely illustrated. 
Now in its 10th printing. $1.20 net cach to educa- 
tional institutions. 


*Trade Merk 


Please send me the items checked: 
Free, 300-foot sample of plostic- 
base or paper-base) Audiotape. 

Literature on Avdiodiscs. 

Literature on Avdiopeints. 

() Add my nome to your free meiling list 
for Audie Record. 

.... copies of AUDIOSCRIPTS 1950. 


Copies of HOW TO MAKE 
RECORDINGS. 


(check or money order enclosed) 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 


444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. N.Y. (Dept. 16) ! 
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Britannica Junior, published by En- 
20 N. Wacker 
is designed for 


ove lop vedia Britannica 
Drive, Chicago 6, I 
grade and junior high school students 
Tests indicate its over-all reading diffi- 


culty approximates a sixth grade text- 
bok 
The set contains 15 volumes. All en- 


same initial are found 
The backbone of 


each book is ingeniously lined so that 


the 


in the same volume 


tres under 


it is almost impossible, through error 
to put one of the volumes back in the 
wrong order. The text type ts large and 


clear and extremely legible 


when he eats a better breakfast. .. 
you have a better day 


Students are more alert and 


responsve when they eat a nourishing, 


properly balanced breakfast 


and heres why BREAD should 
always be part of it! 


And tor your own physical well-being, 
help yourself to the bread that helps 
its vour best food buy! 


vers 


From A to Z 


Volume 1 is 4 Ready Reterence In- 
dex. It opens with a pictorial explana- 
tion of how to use both the index and 
the remaining volumes. Volume 15 con- 
tains an atlas of 72 full-color plates, 
with an index to the atlas appended. 

Britannica Junior is kept up-to-date 
At least once a 
year a new printing is made, incorpo 
rating revisions 


by continuous revision 


Enevelopacdia Britannica, a 
standard adult work of the 
English speaking world, is beginning it» 


reference 


\ 


As 


many-good-foods-in-one. And 


you can see, bread is 
all those good foods in it are 
foods rich in proteins, cal- 
cium, iren and other essential 
elements. They make bread 
a splendid source of the en- 
ergy so necessary for the 
physieal fitness that helps a 
child be mentally alert. 

Urge your students to eat 
better breakfasts! For when 
they do, you have a better day! 


Amazing 


182nd continuous year of publication. 
The 24-volume, 38,000,000-word set 
began in 1768 when a society of gentle- 
men in Scotland set out to confine in 
one basic reference work all pertinent 
knowledge of all major fields of learn- 


ing. 

As in past generations, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica tries to obtain the outstand- 
ing authority on each subject as con- 
tributor of the article or articles. Con- 
tributors include, for example, 31 Nobel 
Prize winners, the heads or 
heads of dozens of states, and scholars 


former 


of international repute, as well as po- 
litical, business, and industrial leaders. 


Physically, the Encyclopaedia Britan- 


nica comprises 24 volumes, each of 
about LOOO pages. The set contains 
some 17,000) illustrations, including 


more than 700 maps. Contributors now 
number than 4,000. The final 
volume contains an atlas. Kev to the 


more 


entire set is a text index of 400,000 ref- 


The atlas index has almost 


100,000 place-name references. 


erences. 


For reading, recreation, or reference. 
the new 40th edition of The Book of 
Knowledge (Grolier Society, 2 W. 45 
St., N. Y. 19) offers a wealth of material 
for elementary and junior high school 
students. 

Within its 20 volumes are 18 interest 


ing departments including “Wonder 


| Questions,” with answers to hundreds 


of questions that boys and girls ask 
every day. “Poetry,”—533 poems 
home, childhood, friendship, patriot 
ism, ete.; “Hobbies and Crafts,”—ideas 
for leisure hours; “Famous Books,” 

stories of many classics; and “Stories,” 
—folklore legends, plays, tales of ad 
venture. 

The Book of Knowledge is not ar- 
ranged alphabetically by subject; there- 
fore the voung student will use it as a 
reading book as well as a shell refer 
ence work. For ready reference, the last 
volume furnishes a good index. Over 
the vears since we first saw and used 
The Book of Knowledge in our home. 
the work has evidently kept up-to-date. 
It serves the youth of America well. 


on 


To be published this month is the 
second edition of the one-volume Co- 
lumbia Encyclopedia. (Columbia Uni 
versity Press, Morningside Heights, 
N. Y.) It will contain 10,000 more en- 
tries, one million more words, and 500 
more paces 

In this one reference book is such 
proper 
name in the Bible with references to 
passages where they occur; economic 
and social history; tables of poisons 
and antidotes; lists of Nobel Prize win- 


information as every 


| ners; articles on thousands of species 


of plants and animals, along with thou- 
sands of other useful listings. 
—Harpy Fincn 
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Pen Pals Aplenty 


For friends around the world, stu- 
dents should write directly to the agen- 
cies below, stating full name, address, 
age, sex, and interests. 


Sources in United States 


The Caravan of East and West, Inc 


|Danl Boone 
| never heard of 


132 E. 65 St., New York 21, N. Y. (Write | 


M. A. Sohrab, director.) Cost $1 a year 
includes quarterly magazine 
International Students Society 
Hillsboro, Ore. (Write N 
10 cents each address 


H. Crowell.) 


Minimum order 


five. English, French, German, Spanish, | 


etc., for junior and senior high students 
American Junior Red Cross 


17th and D Sts. N. W., Washington 15, 


dD. Cc 
correspondence open to all schools that 
are members of the organization. Mem- 
bership $1 for secondary for 
groups of 100 or less; 50 cents per class- 
room in elementary schools 
International Friendship League 
40 Mt. Vernon St., Beacon Hill, Boston, 
Mass. (Write Edna MacDonough, exec. 
sec.) Student's life membership, 50 cents. 
Letters Abroad 
1411 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
(Write G. Alison Raymond, director.) 
Japan and other sources. 
Student Letter Exchange 


National and international school 


hools 


Waseca, Minnesota. (Write R. C. Mishek, | 


gen. mgr.) 10 cents per name. 

Student Forum on International Relations 
P. O. Box 733, San Francisco, Calif. 
(Write Mrs. Alice Wilson, director.) 
This organization is the American Na- 
tional Center of an international pen pal 
association. 10 cents per name on lists of 


10 or more from such countries as Bel- | 


gium, England, Scotland, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy, Sweden, Brazil. 
Pen Friends Committee, English- 
Speaking Union 
19 E. 54 St., New York 22, N. Y. (Write 
4. B. Grant.) Students only; groups pre- 
ferred. State ages and number of appli 
cants 
Young Friends Around the World 
542 Fifth Ave.. New York, N. Y 


cents per name 


Sources in Europe 

Council for Education in World Citizenship 
Overseas Corre spondence Section, 11 
Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 2, England 

Worldfriends 
92 Ifield Road, London S.W 
land 

Karl Knutsson 
27 Lastmakaregatan 
Sweden. (Names from Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Finland. ) 

Vrienden Society 
Postbus 37, Zutphen, Holland. 


Sources in Latin America 

Club Pan-Americano de Correspondencia 
Apartado 25, Encrucijada, Cuba 

Senor Francisco Espinosa 
Apartado 24, San Salvador, El Salvador. 
10 cents per name. Groups of 10 pre- 
ferred. 

Luis Palacios Hurtado 
Liceo “Valentin Letelier,” Avenida Reco- 
leta 523, Santiago, Chile. 


Eng- | 
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Logistics 


Logistics is a two-dollar word for 
the business of moving and sup- 
plying the fighting man in the 
field. 


And though Dan'l Boone was 
a first-class fighting man, he 
didn't have to bother about logis- 
tics. With his rifle, a powder 
horn and some lead, he could 
keep going for months on end. 


Not so today! For now 6 tons 
of freight must go with each 
soldier sent overseas and another 
ton must be coming in every 
month to keep him in the field. 
And the great bulk of all this 
freight must be hauled to camp, 
port, and base by the railroads. 


Yes, America’s railroads are 
old hands at the logistics business. 


During World War II, they 
hauled more than 90 per cent of 
all war freight and handled 97 
per cent of all organized military 
travel. And don't forget that 
every day in the year railroads 
move freight equal to hauling 10 
tons one mile for every man, 
woman and child in America. 


It all adds up to a gigantic 
moving job—the sort of job that 
only railroads can handle. 

Because their role is so vital, 
the railroads have moved to in- 
crease their capacity. In addition 
to 4/2 billion dollars spent since 
World War I] on new equipment 
and improvements, they are now 
spending 500 million dollars 
more for new freight cars—all as 
part of their program to provide 
the nation with the transportation 
it needs in peace or in war. 


«xx Association of 


American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
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A big new clothbound guide 
to the whole world of nature 
—Illustrated throughout 
in glowing full color! 


THE 
Nature 
Dictionary 


BY JOHN H. MELADY 


Introduction by Marvin M. Brooks 
Director of Nature Education 

New York City Board of Education | 
MWustrated by Samuel Nisenson 


known fascinating details about 
the world of nature are well revealed 
in this wonderful book for both chil- 
adults. Its 
detinitions and references will easily 


dren and comprehensive 
answer the myriad questions which so 
make it a perlert 
children of all ages 


about nature science 
colorfal Hlastratio 
gilt beok for 
Here are thousands of absorbing fact. 
birds. fish, inserts, 
trees and buattertlies — each 
descriptive definition accompanied by 
« large illustration in fall 
WO in all, This stimulating. informa- 
tive and beautifal volume should be 
in every 


often arive 


about animals 


flowers. 


color 


home, «school and library, 


With an alphabetical index, key to 
pronunciation and glossary of terms. 


( sf ) ($2.00 wherever books are sold) 


The WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 
Cleveland and New York 


pkmobile 
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miss The Bewitched Parsonage, the 
Brontés, by William 
Stanley Braithwaite Coward-McCann 
Ine 2 West 45th St.. New York 
$3.50.) It answers many of our ques 
tions about this unusual family 


|’ you enjoy the Bronté novels, don't 


Story of the 


Lines About Books 


New Junior Pocket Books bound to 
be popular with the teen-age readers 
Sue Barton, Senior Nurse, by Helen 
Dore Boylston; and Touchdown Twins 
by Philip Harkins 
who wants to know about the investing 
of money, How to Lay a Nest Egg, bys 
Edgar Seott, is the book to read. (John 
Winston Co., Philadelphia, $1.50.) 


For any woman 


vast 


rom Hew te Lay Meet Eos 
Beott 


Tell me—what are physical assets? 


It has an introduction by Emily (Our 
Hearts Were Young and Gay) Kim- 
brough and some delightful drawings 
Richard Decker, one of our neigh 
bors Vera Brittain’s new book, 
Valiant Pilgrim, the story of John Bun 
yan and Puritan England, is scheduled 
for publication by Macmillan on No- 
vember 14 First two volumes of a 
new series of reprints, “Reviewers’ Se- 
lections,” are John O'Hara's A Rage to 
Live and John Marquand’s Point of No 
Return, (Grosset and Dunlap, 75 cents 
each.) 

Latest in the distinguished Mentor 
35-cent pocket titles releaged by New 
American Library of World Literature 
is Reconstruction in Philosophy, by 
John Dewey 


by 


Awards 
Delta's Kappa Gamma’s $1,000 
Educator's Award to The Peabody 


Sisters of Salem, by Louise Hall Sharp. 
a Book of the Month Club Selection 
published by Little, Brown and Com 
pany QO. Henry Prize Awards for 
winning short stories of 1950, $300 first 
prize to Wallace Stegner for his story 
“The Blue-Winged Teal”; $200 second 
«ward to Gudger Bart Leiper’s “The 
Magnolias”; $100 third prize to Robert 
Lowrys “Be Nice to Mr. Campbell 
Judges were Herschell Brickell, edito: 
of Prize Stories of 1950 (Doubleday) 
Sterling North, novelist and book col 
umnist; and Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 

Who is the world’s champion son 
neteer? Ten years ago Merrill Moore 
had written more than 50,000 sonnets 
He has written many more since. His 
latest volume, Clinical Sonnets (Twayne 
Publishers, Dept. ST, 42 Broadway 
New York 4, N. Y.), gives startlingly 
frank sketches of proper and improper 
Bostonians 


Gift and Reading Suggestions 

For the science fiction fan, the new 
Kobert Heinlein Farmer in the Sky 
(Seribners, $2.50); for young astrono 
mers, ages 9 to 13 and up, Worlds in 
the Sky, by Carroll Lane Fenton and 
Mildred Adams Fenton (John Day 
$2.50); for teen-age readers of biogra 
phy, George Patton, General in Spurs, 
by Alden Hatch (Messner, $2.75); 
John Brown, by Jeannette C. Nolan 
(Messner, $2.75); Sir Walter Raleigh, 
by Nina Brown Baker (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.50); upper teen-age and adult biog 
raphy, Sir Walter Raleigh, Captain and 
Adventurer (Vanguard Press, $2.50). 


A New Atlas 

The new edition of Hammond's Com 
plete Atlas (C. S. Hammond & Co., $5) 
teally is up-to-date. With the exception 
of countries where the boundaries de- 
pend upon the shifting of armies, the 
atlas is as accurate as possible in its 
boundary lines. Most of the 216 maps 
are in color. To make subjects more 
readable, the editors have used two 
page spreads for many countries and 
states. The gazetteer contains briet 
sketches of countries and resource maps. 


New Texts to Examine 

English Is Our Language, grade 7 
and grade 8, produced under the gen- 
eral editorship of Edna L. Sterling, lan- 
wuage arts director, Seattle Public 
Schools, and authored by Mabel F. 
Kice, director of Broadoaks School, 
Whittier College, and Katherine V 
Bishop, general supervisor and audio 
visual director, Garvey, Calif., School 
District. (D. C. Heath, $1.88 and 
$1.96.) Attractive, well-planned books 
—Harnoy Fincn 
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English Convention 
(Continued from page 9-T) 


5. Using Community and Local Back- 
grounds, Elizabeth Pilant, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana. Earl C. Beck, 
Central Michigan College of Education, 
will tell how to discover local folklore and 
history. Impact of folklore on poetry will 
be described by Ernest E. Leisy, Southern 
Methodist University; on prose by Arthur 
P. Hudson, University of North Carolina. 

6. Developing Children’s Theatre and 
Using Creative Dramatics in School, Bland- 
ford Jennings, Clayton ( Mo.) High School 
National Thespian Society will share this 
and a sixth grade Milwaukee class will 
demonstrate 

7. Developing an Evaluation Program 
tor Language, Irvin C. Poley, Germantown 
Friends School, Philadelphia. 

8. Developing Personality Through Books, 
George Murphy, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 

9. Balancing the Use of Current Mate- 
rials, Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. Speakers will be Robert 
C. Pooley on periodicals; Lennox Grey 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
radio; Miss Weeks on films. 

Meetings beginning at 3:45 turn to 
“Considering Adaptations and Solutions”: 

1. What Are the Values of a Full-School 
Language Program, Marion S. Walker, 
Nutley, N. J. 

2. The New Teacher in the Community 
~—~What | Was Unprepared For! Francis 
Shoemaker, University of Wisconsin. 


Vanguard Books 
for Teen-age Boys and Girls 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH: 
Captein and Adventurer 

By GEOFFREY TREASE. A 

biography and an authentic pic- 

ture of Elizabethan England. Sure 

to take its place as the standard 


biography of Raleigh for teen- 
agers $2.75 


THE MIDNIGHT HORSE 


By MONICA EDWARDS. “A mystery- 
adventure filled with the gaiety 
and warmth of energetic young 
people and their ponies.’ —VIR- 
GINIA KIRKUS $2.50 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: 


Genius in the Jungle 


A Biography by JOSEPH GOLLOMB. 
“Written with skill and high sen- 
sitivity."—Chicago Sun-Times 


HOW TO BE HAPPY 
THOUGH YOUNG 


By OR. GEORGE LAWTON. Real Prob- 
lems of Real Young People. “A 
much-needed hand to young peo- 
ple, their parents, and teachers.” 
—Scholastic Magazine $3.00 


THREE TO MAKE READY 


By CATHERINE TURLINGTON. Illus. by 
Leonard Shortall. Hilarious ad- 
ventures of a family with three 
teen-age daughters 00 


at all bookstores 


VANGUARD PRESS 
422 Medison Avenve, New York 17 


stirring 


3. What Constitutes Wise Use of Text- 
books? Luella B. Cook, Minneapolis. 

4. What Is the Relation of Grammar to 
Effective Expression? J. C. Seegers, Temple 
University. 

5. What Are the Functions of Affiliate 
Organizations of the NCTE? William D. 
Herron, Newark, N. J. 

6. What Are the Responsibilities of Col- 
leges for the Humanities? Porter G. Perrin, 
University of Washington. 

7. How Can Reading Be Improved? 
Blanche Trezevant, Florida State Univer- 
sity. 

8. What Kind of Training Do Teachers 
of English Need? Winifred Nash, Roxbury 
Memorial High School, Boston. 

9. How Can We Meet Children’s and 
Adolescents’ Interests in Reading? Walter 
Loban, University of California. 

“Double Vision” is the topic of Kath- 
erine Anne Porter, author of Flowering 
Judas, at the annual dinner, 6:30 p.m., 
Friday evening. Following her talk is 
“The Anglo-American Folk Ballad and 
Carol” by John Jacob Niles and Thomas 
Niles (age 11). Irvin C. Poley, toast- 
taster. 

Section meeting on Saturday morning 
presents topics of interest to all teachers 
of English. 

In charge of the elementary program 
is Hannah M. Lindahl, Mishawaka, Ind. 
—with talks on reading, writing, speak- 


ing, and listening, by Bernice Leary, | 
Madison, Wis.; Alvina Treut Burrows, | 


New York University; Dorothea Fry, 
Pasadena, Calif.; Althea Beery, Cincin- 
nati. A special report on the Curriculum 
Commission is the assignment of Helen 
Mackintosh, U. S. Office of Education. 

“What Can the English Teacher Do 
to Help Students in Reading, Writing, 
Speaking, and Listening?” is the theme 


| of the high school section for junior and 
| senior high school teachers. Paul Far- 


mer, first vice-president of the Council, 
speaks on “Let Literature Work Its 
Magic”; Marion C Sheridan, former 
NCTE president, “Can We Teach Our 
Students to Write?”; Joseph Mersand, 
Long Island City (N. Y.) High School, 
“Why Teach Listening?”; and Helen F. 
Olson, of Seattle, “Speech For All.” 
Hardy R. Finch, your columnist, chair- 
mans the meeting. Guy Moore of Los 
Angeles is discussion leader. 

The college section has as its topic, 
“World Literature in the English Cur- 
riculum,” with Margaret M. Bryant of 
Brooklyn College as chairman. 

Under the leadership of Mark Neville, 


| I-A-B Club adviser and NCTE presi- 
| dent, the annual luncheon (12:15 p.m.) 


teatures the Milwaukee High School 
Choir; presentation of the Council radio 
awards by Leon C. Hood; talks by Peter 
Viereck, Pulitzer Poetry Prize winner, 


| “Mid-century Revolt in American Po- 
| etry,” and by John R. Tunis, author of 


All-American and many other excellent 
sports stories, “What Can An American 
Believe?” 


FOR 
YOUNGER 2 
READERS = 


THE OLD WEST 
by Ross Santee 
A revised and shortened edition of 
The Bubbling Spring, Ross Santee's 
fine adult novel of the old West. I!- 
lustrated by the author. Age 10 and 


TRAILBLAZER TO 
TELEVISION 
by Terry and Elizabeth P. Korn 
The biography of the inventor who 
first through 


$2.50 


and daughter-in-law. Illustrated by 
Elizabeth P. Korn. Age 10 and over 
$2.50 


FIRST CHEMISTRY BOOK 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

by Alfred Morgan 

An introduction to , with 

many practical illus- 

trations and diagrams. Alfred Mor- 

gan’s books are useful and reliable, 


Ages 9-14 $2.75 
CATS OF DESTINY 

by Fairfax Downey and Paul Brown 

A companion volume to Dogs of 

Destiny and Horses of , with 

35 stories. Age 9-15 $2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER‘’S SONS, New York 


ites 
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FARMER IN THE SKY ] 
oe by Robert Heinlein d 
vies tes A new science fiction story by the 
| top writer in the field, about an 
Earth family which migrates to one . 
Clifford Geary. Older boys and girls 
| 
a 
: | tors and librarians. Illustrated by 
. pe Bradford Babbitt and Terry Smith. 
— 


For Christmas | 


AGNIPICENTLY illustrated volume 

far surpassing any other on 
America’s birds. 32 full-page plates in 
natural color, 13 full-page plates in 
black and white. Many sharp detail 
drawings scattered throughout the 
text $10.00 


ANHATTAN from the waterfront 
M to the theatres Greenwich 
Village to the skyscrapers—fascinating 
tidbits of manners and lore, anecdotes 
and forgotten legends, by the author 
of New Orleans Holiday $3.75 


rreay for the family. Kitchen 
perfected recipes, new ideas, 
short cuts, delicious menus. For the 


novice cook, basic step-by-step and 
special cooking for two recipes. 1024 
pages, 17 full color photos. Only $3.00 
Published by 
RINEHART & COMPANY 
232 Medison Avenve, New York 16 


| show an increase of 


this, 


ALL FOR ENGLISH 


Council Membership Increases 


Latest membership figures ot the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
323 simoe July 

fotal membership, 12.795 Ot 
2.310 belong to the Elementary 
Section; 7.758 to the Hiah School Sec- 
tion, 2.374. College Section All NCTE 
members are invited to Board of Direc 
tors and Annual Meeting Sessions on 
Thanksgiving Day at the Milwaukee 
meeting. One issue is what the Council 
can do in the international crisis 


1949 


New Look in College English 

“No longer are college English de 
partments satistied with the usual bret 
review of grammar tollowed by written 
work that might or might not be con 
nected with the reading assignments, 
declared Jean Rosa) Unix of Houston, 


in a talk on “The New Look in College 


Freshman English” at the October 3 
Houston, Texas, English Council meet 
ing. Dr. Rosa. recenth returned trom a 


tour of American colleges said, “Many 
colleges are working on courses better 
suited to general education the 
traditional ones some ot them have 
already Enelish 
courses made 


than 


set up new freshman 
Stuches 
showing that when notable work is done 
in communication, untranuncled by the 
search for parts of speech or advesbial 


objectives, marked improvement is made 


have 


in reading. writing, speaking. and list 
ening.” 

Mrs. Eula of Houston 

NCTE. director-at-large explained the 


work of the State Coumittee on litewra 
tion of High School 
lish. 

University of Nebraska Press has two 
books of interest to English teachers 
English in the Small High School. by 
Gertrude B. Stearns, Romance and 
Tragedy in Joseph Conrad bw Walter 
F. Wright, Nebraska University 


wil College Eng 


The 
Drama Spot 


J 


Here is a publicity stunt that is used 
successtully by one of our friends. Be- 
fore he presents a play to the public, he 
gives a preview of the play before one 
of the local luncheon clubs. The pre 
view consists of a short talk advertising 
the play and the acting of one of the 
interesting scenes from the drama. He 
a scene that requires a tew 
actors. Press photographers and report- 
ers give the stunt full coverage. Busi- 
nessmen present tell their families and 
friends about the show. It helps to sell 


tickets —H. F. 


che 


For Book Bazaars 
Throughout the United States 


YOUR RUGGED 
CONSTITUTION 


Ky Bruce & tsther Findlay 


American's library the 

Constitution and what it 

means in the evervday lives of “We. the 

People.” Publication date: November LI. 
List price: $5.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stentord. Californio 
A riting a 
Book 
More than novels, poetry 
books, textbooks and scholarly studies 
are listed in our catalogue—all by 
authors who were unpublished before 
they came to us 
You. too, can benefit from our tested, 
profitable publishing plan which en- 
ables us to edit, design, produce, dis- 
tribute and promote books of al! 
A minimum subsidy, which fre- 
quently prover profitable after the 
sale of as few as 600 copies, applics 
only to the first edition. Subsequent 
editions are published at a 
20% royalty 
Write today for @ free copy of our 


new 32-page brochure, We Can Pub- 
‘ish Your Book. 


Basic every 


United State- 


Fourth Ave New 


ent st 


FREE 


256-page 


25,000 beoks of all 

lishers are listed in “ous CATALOG 

Bargain Cat- 

alog neludes books op 

all subjects for al) grades LIBERAL 
in sturdy, full-size DISCOUNTS 

attractive bindings. Fresh te Schools and 

stock Over a million Libraries 


teachers, librarians, supervisors, and individ- 
uals have utilized our service since 1895 

tedey fer ovr 1951 illustrated 
Sergains in Books. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 154 
564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicage 6, illinois 
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Phone Records & Film Strips 
Children’s & folk music from mony lands 
on unbreakable 78 and UP records 


For Free Catalogue write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 


117 West 46 St. New York City 19, N. Y. 


“TOPS!” COLLEGIATE WORD POWER “TOPS!” 
A Complete H. & Course in Word Study! 160 Daily Lesson 
tests in Poerallel Arrangement for cach of the grader 

9. 10, Ll, 12. Anewer Key. 640 Daily Assignments. Price 
$1. Send Cash Save Postage Money Back (Guarantee 
Or. order an examination beok, payable in 30 days if not 
returned after 10 days. Free Samples. Iem't Delay! Onder 
Today 


be 


Service, Preston, idaho 
(3200 words every high school student in America should 
andi every college student in American should 


Map of English Literature—35" by 45” 


instructive 
» beste sh Litersture cours 
hronological 
and anecdotes 


on quantities 


sc BOOKS 
12026 Kearsarge St Les Angeles 49, Calif 


READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 


f Do you want to buy or sell ‘ 
A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
OR SUMMER CAMP? 


Kindergarten, elementary. prep schools for sale 
fine estabiiched children’s camps, sites pret 
+ Call or write Real Estate Dept, Section 
NATIONAL BUREAU of PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Fitth Ave. New York 17 wu 4 


"©" CONDUCT A MEETING 


ey Pret. john @. 
by Herbert 
This book is a must for every neg director! 
10 or more Boe each 
100 or more 25¢ each 
Parliamentary Procedure by Tilson $2.00 


Request FREE catalog of books useful in debating! | 
OCEANA PUBLICA 


TIONS, Dept. 535 
461 West 18th Street, New York 11, N. Y¥. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS 
ersistont classroom! 


OBJ. TESTS, Coesor, Hamiet, 
Macbeth, Moby Dick, Silos Marner, The Tem- 

pest, Treas. Island, Ivanhoe, Kidnapped, Tale 

of Twe Cities for a $2.00. 

Many other ti olso GRAMMAR TESTS, 

BOOK REVIEW TESTS 

THE PERFECTION FORM CO., LOGAN, IOWA 


onfidential 


You can get « quick CASH LOAN from $50 
to 8500 on your SIGNATURE ONLY. 
Entirely by Maid Everything stretly 
dential Scheel beard frends merchants net 
contacted. No co-ugners Kepey in email monthly 
pay venation months 
For free particulars eent you in plain 
betow 


Books into Films 


(Continued from page 8-T) 


color) tells the story of a state library 
extension agency. It shows the many 
tvpes of people served and the many 
uses made of books. Library on Wheels 
(13 min.) is the story of Fraser Valley 
Library in Canada and the importance 
of books both to the valley people and 
to others throughout Canada. Both films 
are available from the American Library 
Association, Publicity Dept. (50 East 
Huron St., Chicago 1, Il.). 

You can now get free a print of a 
filmstrip of Cyrano de Bergerac. Just 
released, this filmstrip is based on the 


forthcoming theatrical feature motion | 
picture of Cyrano, starring Jose Ferrer | 


and Mala Powers, produced by Stanley 
Kramer Productions. Naturally, I've not 


seen it or the movie vet, but will tell | 
you about it as soon as | do. However, | 
I did see Jose Ferrer's splendid pertor- | 
and if | 


mance of Cyrano on the stage, 
that is any indication, this should be a 


real prize. Requests for the strip go to: | 


Howard E. Kohn, I, Educational Direc- 


| tor, Stanley Kramer Productions, Inc., 


729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 


Visually Yours 
Do you remember the film, Produe- 


| twwity: Key to Plenty, produced by the 
Twentieth Century Fund? An excellent | 


film for economics, history, and other 
social studies. The Twentieth Century 
Fund has just released a color filmstrip, 
Machine-Power Means Plenty (60 
frames), presenting and stressing the 
same factors. Combining photographs 


and drawings in unique visualization, | 
| the strip emphasizes the importance of | 


cur use of machine power in our rising 
productivity. It also indicates how rising 
productivity affects the country’s stand- 


| ard of living. Naturally, the strip cannot 


and does not give every possible detail 


| or aspect. It does not discuss, for in- 
| stance, the distribution of products or 
| of ensuing income. 


present an interesting, 


given by J. Frederic Dewhurst in the 
book, America’s Needs and Resources 
The strip is available from Text-Film 


Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 | 


West 42nd St., New York 18. 


A good over-all study of Norway, | 


Sweden, and Denmark appears in Scan- 
dinavia (15 min., Eneyclopaedia Brit- 
annica Films). The physical geography, 
important industries, and way of life are 
interestingly presented. Daily activities 
of a Norwegian ship's officer, a Danish 
farmer, and a Swedish shipyard worker 
give it reality. 

Using treatment similar to that in 
1848, A. F. Films brings us Lincoln 
Speaks at Gettysburg (10 min.). Camera 


It does, however, | 
carefully told 
story of the principle of productivity as | 


Here is a new approach to budgeting — 
put wishes into your plans and you can 
make them come true. Money Mana 

ment— Your Budget is a pattern for 
budgeting. No percentages and rules 
for a mythical “average” family. It isa 
blueprint to help you achieve your goals. 


rr'S Easy! 


Step-by-step Your Budget shows you 
how to plan in advance to (1) meet 
everyday expenses ; (2) pay large future 
bills; (3) clear up past debts; and 
(4) buy the special things you want in 
living. There is ample space to write in 
your plan and check your progress. 


TS PRACTICAL! 


Countless personal experiences have 
resulted in this simple, tested method 
of meeting expenses, and getting more 
out of income, more out of life! 
Authorities from education and gov- 
ernment have reviewed and commended 
this new approach to better living. 


919 N. Michigan Avenve, Chicage 11, Illinois 


Please send me Your Budget. | enclose 5< to cover 
cost of mailing. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation — 


; Mango" 
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ANEW: SH, 


CHEAPER 
rue DOZEN 


A comedy, 9 


| 


| Int. from the book by 
Frank Gilbreth, Jr. and 
Ernestine Gilbreth Carey 


Dramaticed by Perry Clark 


This 


a “ence 


fresh. founded-on-fact play iv 


lifetime” opportunity 
The hummer 


fal 


importance 


genuine and delight 
und the «tery hae meaning and 
This play ix especially 


With 


outstanding reputation, vow are like- 


easy to cast and produce it» 


ly te experience the overwhelming 


that demands the 
Held 


“tunding Reom Only.” 


reaction 


posting of the ther” sign, 


Hervalty, $35.00 Price B5¢ 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPAN 


1706 Preirie Ave Chicege 16, Hlineis 


FREE 


from the 


CARRIAGE TRADE 


In this month's 


'Scholasti 
Motors 
"The 


becarne 


find a General 
advertisement headlined 
Trade that 


you Il 


( arriage 
hive ry bendy 


We calling it to 
attention because it tells sore 
the 
development of the automobile 


re your 


interesting things abut 


which you may be able to use 


in your classarmr 


*You can have reprints without 
Also avail 


are copies of the 


coat or obligation 


alvle book let, 


The Story of General Motors 


Just write to- 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Department of Public Relations 


Room 11.170N, Detroit 2, Mich 


movement brings to life old prints, car- 
toons, and other contemporary draw- 
ings. The meaning of the war to the 
people themselves is dramatically pre- 
sented, particularly in scenes of Gettys- 
burg. Plans for the dedication at Get- 
tvsburg and the bitter opposition to 
Lincoln's inclusion on the program som- 
berly build to a sequence on his own 
problems during this period. The writing 
and actual presentation of the Gettys- 
This 
graphic presentation of the Address is 
excellent, but the earlier portion of the 


Fine 


burg Address conclude the film 


film is more powerful pictorialls 
film for history and speech classes 


Newspaper at W ork 


The Home Town Paper (23 min 
Niutional File Board of Canada) tells 
the story of a weekly paper in a small 
town and of the significant part plaved 
in the town by the new spaper It is not 
so much concerned with the daily rou 
tine of newspaper work as with its so 
cial and political force 

Continuing their biographical series 
BK. F three on 
American authors: Louisa May Alcott 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, John Greenleat 
Whittier 


ploneers 


recently released 


und four on explorers and 
Daniel Boone, Jo'n C. Fre 

mont. Lewis and Clerk, Robert Cavelies 
Sieur De La Salle. The 


verbal biographies 


withor films give 
well 


works 


with 
their 
the pictorial content is static 


good 


chosen selections from 


However 


often showing ke ol two 
or more people talking. The talk is good 
but there is littl: to see. Whittier is ex 


talks Holmes and 


offer more pictorially 


ot 


but not enough 


ceptionalls 
The historics) films have more action 
the 


1 of 


Agam 
to the 


how 


pictorial content is not up 
the subject. 
don't cet the teeling that 


really lived 
s Netwespaper Story 


pest 
these he 
E. B. F 16 min. 
human resume of the work of 


frown the 


is 
time a re 
it 


‘ THe W 1 


porter first hears of the story 


iprears in the edition 


Bach and MeClaren ‘ 


Tim: 
It's 


ntemnial 


theout 
h Bu 


and 


am re ally 
Bach 23 min 
Bac 


it is 


mateural for 
Much 


i new 


ipproach to presenting 


on film. The opening sequences, photo 
mimated draw 


at 


present 


atte ind 


the 
with those 


oom 
Bach's 
This is 


ama 


ot the 

good and unusual, The 
devoted to a rehearsal of the 
the 
hearsal, the Group presents several arias 
a recording, instru 
We not only hear the music but 


tempo 
tre 
map portion 
Bach Aria 
highlight. In re 


Croup, 1s real 


sinners, Various 
ments 
also the members’ discussions of inter 


Whe goes there? The immortal Cyran> 
de Bergerac. A filmstrip, based on tne 
new movie, is available free to teachers. 


Kramer 


pretations, effects of varying tempo 
comments of the director. For music 
students to see and hear a famous group 


in rehearsal, to know they also must 
change and polish interpretations, should 
he valua! le Besides, the 
whole film is sheer pleasure 

Frankly, I don't know if Norman Mc 
Claren’s experimental films fit under 
fine arts or where. I just know they're 
Undoubtedly both art and 
students much from 


the almost indescribable films 


wreat ton 


can gain 
And they're good for auditorium or 
other general use—to enliven otherwise 
weighty programs. Briefly, these shorts 
vivid colorful abstract 


simply show 


forms in movement on the screen, inter 
preting and accompanying music. The 

feature is that 
Mi 


directly 


tne no camera Was 
MeClaren drew the pictures 
film 4,800 
separate drawings for one fila. In same 
the track the 


usual manner. However, in Dots and in 


upon using about 


sound was recorded in 


Loops the sound track was also drawn 


on the film. You may have seen Fiddle 


Dee Dee or Hen Hop. There are now 
others: Begone Dull Care (9 min.) 
Dots (2% min.), Hoppity Pop (3 min.) 
Loops (3 min.), Stars and Stripes (3 
min All available from National Filo 
hoard of Canada, 1270 Sixth Ave. New 
York 20 


Misccllaneous 


Office Etiquette (14 E. B. F.) 
explains the basic principles of business 
courtesy in simple human terms. Opens 
with Joan Spencer recalling advice of 
her typing teacher; following her appli 
of in first 
through promotions to her position in 


cation the rules her job. 
personnel work interviewing an appli 
cant and discussing with her the same 
teacher's advice, Many important points 
in daily 
phasized—punctuality, proper clothing, 
taking criticism well, friendliness and 
consideration, telephone courtesy. Ex 
cellent for education and 


guidance. 


of courtesy situations are em 


business 


s 
| 
| @ 
| — 
| 
4 
publi is 
| 
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FILM STRIP 
CABINET 


* Six drawer all steel cabinet 

* Holds over 336 of the I's" cons 

Individual compartments 

Individually indexed 

* Adjustable dividers for larger rolls 
* Olive grey enamel, boked on 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 112A — Complete 
line 16mm film filing ond handling 


Nowmade PRODUCTS corRP 


330 W 42 ST NEW YORK 18.N Y 


HEALTH FILM GUIDES 


Twe new EFLA Publications 


The 
| WEALTH Fitsis Over 200 
rental sources, $1 

Send te 
EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
1600 Broodwoy New York City 19 


feseribed 
an 


MAKE YOUR OWN LANTERN SLIDES 


16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 


48 HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS 
16 PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY Films 
6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC FILMS 
To rent or buy, write for catalog 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
625 Madison Avenve, New York 22, N. Y. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
Quick!- ‘Easy!-Private! 


| —any amount from $50 to 6300 est | 

out and rc this ‘thie od for complete details of confidential 
BORROW Sv co-signera no endorsers 

Sehool board, mer friends 


| Box,” 


| test will invite students to write 
| the 


| Office, 


| Day” 


| research and allied fields; 


“HOMEROOM 313 


= 


HOSE Career Questions! 

“My students would like to knew 
whether you answer questions by return 
mail when you don't have room to print 
them in your Career Club Question 
writes an Oregon teacher. 

More than 900 such letters and postal 


| cards from students and teachers have 
| reached us this fall. So many students | 
| inquire 


about suitable careers and for 
the names of technical schools and. col- 


leges, it is impossible to write personal 


answers. 


You, 


no doubt, 


tions for helping young people find the 


answers to their vocational and educa- | 
| tional questions: 


1. Look in your Scholastic Magazine. 


| In our Career Club Question Box will 
| be answers to many 
questions asked by students about ca- | 


of the common 
reers. Also in Senior Scholastic and 
Practical English well soon begin pub- 
lication of a vocational series based on 
my interviews with a successful young 


| telephone operator, bank teller, forester, 
| dime store personnel manager, bus driv- 


er, factory apprentice, and many others. 

The next “Career Club” letter con- 
about 
advanced education (apprentice- 
ship, trade or business school, college, 
or on-the-job training) they'll need to 
qualify for their careers. 

2. Look in the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook, Bulletin No. 940, $1.75 from 
the Supt. of Doc., U. S. Govt. Printing 
Washington 25, D. C. 

3. Invite guest speakers for “Career 
or assembly programs to talk to 
students on careers in fields of major 


student interest. 


4. Publish career information in the 
school paper. School reporters can in- 
terview local workers. 

5. Collect free and low-cost voca- 
tional pamphlets for the school or 
homeroom library. (See “Where to 
Find It,” p. 26-T, Oct 
Teacher and this column.) 


New References 

Formula for Your Future. Amer. Cy- 
anamid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 
20. Free. (Tells of job opportunities in 
of interest 


Repay in convenient monthly 1 to science majors.) Farm Youth's Ap- 


te pay on prince; darin 
ammer vacation if your Pail detail 
mailed in plain envelope Cut out and mai! this ad today! 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. P-151 
210 State Finance Bidg.. Moines tows 


praisal of Their Adjustments, Compared 
with Other Youth. Bulletin No. 513, 
Youth Series No. 7, State College of 
Washington, Inst. of Agricultural Sci- 
ences, Pullman, Washington. — 


Fave, Guidance Editor 


receive many of the | 
| same questions. Here are some sugges- 


11 Scholastic 


REFINING OIL 
FOR ENERGY 


.+.the dramatic story of 
how more than 1,000 prod- 
ucts are made from one raw 
material —crude oil! This 
color movie strips the mys- 
teries from one of the most 
exciting phases of the great 
petroleum industry. 

The film is 16 mm., sound, 
and available free of charge 


from: 


Shell Oil Company 
50 West 50 Street 
New York 20, N. Y. 


or 
100 Bush Street 


new FREE 


CATALOGUE 


for 


ing the le, the the 
life, 
@ Ideal for educational organize- 
churches, civic groups. 
American narration on 
black and white of 


~ 


— OF THE.NATIONS DISTRIBUTORS Inc 


West 45th St New York 19._N Y 
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Travel TIPS 


 pemege England bursts forth next 


ear in gala style for its Festival 


year, The story of Britain—past and 


future—at work and play will come alive 
throughout all of England, Seotland, 
Wales, and Northern lreland with ex 


hibits, shows, games, pageants, and 


sporting events. Main events will be on 
the Thames’ south 


That dise in the Festival model is no 


fiving sancer. It is the Dome of Discov- 


ery, the world’s largest dome. It meas- 


ures 365 leet across. Beneath it will be 


exhibits telling the story of British dis- 


covery and exploration, Numerous other 


exhibits on the 27-acre site near Water 
loo Bridge will give an overview of Bird's-eye view of the model of the 1951 Exhibition, South Bank, London. 


British lite and achievement in all fields 


Mic-center is the new permanent of new school architecture and furni- plans two more additions, the S. S. 


concert hall) Here will be held som ture. croftsmen at work. and 14 restau- Flandre, to appear around the end of 
phony concerts, Sadler's Wells Ballet rants. Visitors will use water buses be 1951, and its sister ship, the S. § 
pageants, and dramas tween the main Festival and Battersea — Antille, to follow shortly after. Counting 
For lighter entertainment there is these, the French Line boasts 97 ships, 
rising in Battersea a new British “Coney Paris, too, goes gay in “51 for its making it the world’s largest steamship 
Island.” 200th birthday celebration. company, 
Among the enticements Britains Fes 
i thy il promises are a telec inema for see Having laune hed its Liberte on regu- Ww hat Is Benelux? 8 daisy of & book- 


let for your social studies classes, as 
well as your vacation planning folder. 
Ask also for the pamphlet, Dutch 
Neighbors in the Americas, when you 
write to the Netherlands Information 
Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 


Like to ride? Then combine your 
hobby with travel next summer. Stay at 
Plumber Manor, a modernized 1700 
mansion on 14 acres of Dorset County, 
England. Lessons in horsemanship, ex 


my both films and television, an exhibit larly scheduled runs, the French Line 


Like to study abroad next summer? 


You can earn full credit on an all-expense, 
university-sponsored study tour via TWA 
Now's the time to start planning for one of the most interesting and profit- 


able summers you've ever spent sightaweing and studying im Europe 
while you earn full university credits, Again in 1951, TWA will participate 


in the tours that prowed so popular for the past two years ...in cooperation plor ing parties in the saddle, participa 
with the “Institute of University Studies Abroad.” And you'll have a chance tion in horse shows and gymkhanas 
to learn at fret hand the new concept of air-age geography traveling by | are scheduled along with sight seeing 


luxurioas TWA Skyliner. Remember, half your time will be devoted to 
teuring Europe and the other half in residence study as indicated below 


trips to London, Stratford-on-Avon, ete. 
Write for full details to Margaret B. 

SWITZERLAND — University of Genero Durand, Beckman Tower, 3 Mitchell 
Look at this list of () University of Zurich, School fer Ewopoen Studies Place at 49th St., New York 17. 


University of Lawanne 


Study tours being planned Coats In this air-age TWA's university 


FRANCE Sorbonne (Porn) Lille (at Bovlogne Mer) of 


for next summer Toulowe (at Nice! sponsored study tours are tops for travel 
ated AUSTRIA and study. Trips range from four to 
from week abroad 15445 AND AMD Study ot 


nine weeks; cover Europe or India. 


chec ones SPAIN Modnd and Borceiona 
Another good offer—the Intercol 
that interest you: GENERAL EUROPEAN Stody ond Trove! Tours 


INDIA “ndic and Problems of the Orient,” including Cairo visit, legiate Tours. (419 Boylston St., Bos 
ton, Mass.) Leadership is under quali 


te Be fied American college professors and 


educators; academic credit given for 


Across the US and Owerseds ... you can depend on Tt il fj most of program. New courses this year 


98. Pastor. include comparative government, mod 

TWA Air Wortd Education Service, 80 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y ern European history, and comparative 
Please put me on your list to receive detailed information about study European education. 

tours via TWA indicated above, to be sent as soon as available. 


Name a Position Lastest on the list of reconstructed 
Address aie American villages will be Shelburne, 
City Zone Stute Phone No Vt. opening next Jone. 


—Mancaret McDonatp 
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broadcast 


Does Quincy 
(Il.) High School 
have the oldest 
weekly radio pro- 
gram? Quincy is 
justly proud that 
its weekly pro- 
grams have been 
presented without 
break for ten years. 


What other radio 
Werd W Keonkle 
NSRG choirmon workshops are do- 
ing: 


In San Antonio, Texas, Central Cath- 
olic High School's Radio Workshop 
produces programs over Station KCOR 

Two stations in Santa Barbara, Calit., 
weekly programs by Hi- 
Lights, the workshop of Santa Barbara 
High School. Advisor Rubie Burton re- 
ports a platter-chatter disc show over 
KDB and dramatic shows over KTMS; 
also classes in beginning and advanced 
radio. 

In Trenton, N. J., radic enthusiasts at 
Cathedral High Schoo! plan to continue 
this year producing their scripts on a 
local Trenton station. 


Among the features promised tor the 
14th Annual School Broadcast Conter- 


Europe 1951 
Tours Planned for 
Cultural Values 


Under the leadership of well- 
known educators with previous 
experience in foreign educa- 
tional travel programs. Tours 
emphasizing European Art, 
Music Political 
Science, Classical Backgrounds, 


and Drama, 


Modern European History, So- 
cial Sciences, Backgrounds of 
English History and Literature, 
Comparative Education, ete. 
Academic credit opportunities. 
Company established in 1919. 
Send for prospectus. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 


419 Boylston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Radio Workshop 


ence, Dec. 12-14, in Chicago, is a 


hools 


radio workshop session. Workshop 
groups from New Albany, and Muncie, 
Ind., Elgin, and Evanston, [Il., will put 
on demonstration programs. For details 
write George Jennings. director, 228 
North LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Radio Guild News 

First script to Guild members is a 
rousing story of a legendary “Popeye” 
sailor—old Stormalong. It is on its way 
out to present and prospective members 
complete with production notes and 
chantey music. Anne Leylbach wrote 
this version. It has had successful pro- 
duction by the Newark Radio Work- 
shop. Sound effects are tew and simple 
to come by. 

Insignia: Here is the 
symbol of NSRG. It will 
appear on charters, stu 
dent membership cards, 
scripts, etc 

Why a radio work- 
shop? Here is an answer 
from Ward W. Konkle, 
Wooster (Ohio) High 
School, and chairman of 
NSRG advisory committee: 


From a commercial viewpoint, this fledg- 
Img industry of radio has had a full and 
lurid history. But viewed over a period otf 
the past 20 years, public service broad- 
casting has had a struggling and somewhat 
unhappy existence. 

Even with increased support trom the 
FCC, there is still too much muddled think 
ing about radio by leaders in education. 

The situation is ripe, | believe, for a 
potent, non-professional influence to step 
in. Such an agent could easily exist in the 
radio workshops of colleges and secondary 


Consider, it you will, the prestige of 
modern drama as a result of the little thea- 
tre movement. 

At the present time, however, such radio 
workshop groups face the danger of dis- 


MILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS 
TRUSTED FRIENDS 
IN NEW DRESS 


Speciry these new Milton 
Bradley CRAYRITE Crayon 
packages. They bring you finer 
crayons than ever — smoother 
blending, more brilliant. And, 
because they are Milton Bradley 
quality, you will recognize old, 
trusted friends in new dress. 
Available in Round and No-Roll, 
in usual 8, 16 and 24 color 


assortments. 


persed, diluted effort. 

With this idea in mind, the National 
Scholastic Radio Guild is being reactivated 
We need to get more people aware of the 


fact that education in radio is a social | 
necessity. National organization, therefore, | 


| seems to be the starting point to provide a 


common interest and concerted action. 

Some day we will awake to the fact that 
radio is and always has been our most 
powerful pressure group. The radio work- 
shop can and should direct certain phases 
of this force into the right channels. 


I sincerely hope that NSRG will receive | 


the whole-hearted support of all radio- 
minded educators in our colleges and sec- 
ondary schools. 


For information on 
services write to Director, 
Scholastic Radio Guild, 7 East 12th St., 

| New York 3, N. Y. 
D. 


NSRG and its | 
National | 


NOTE: If you have not already re- 
ceived your copy, write today for 
the Milton Bradley Catalog of Edu- 
cational Materials. Milton Bradley 
Company, Dept. § 3, Springfield 2, 
Mass. 
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MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, dip and marl 
te Scholostic Teacher, 7 East 12th St, New York 
You will receive free aids direct from advertisers 


Services 
TAB. p 
Scholastic Book Service 
AUDIO DEVICES, INC. p 27-7 
Free somple Audiotape 
lit) Audiodises, Audiepoints, 
Audio Records, How to Make 
Good Recordings 
Into Audioscripts 
CHARLES BESELER CO. p 2-17 
New opeque projector de 
toils 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
| & Down to farth Picture of 
Coal 
BOOK SUPPLY CO. » 32-17 
beok catelogue 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
p 
info, 1951 study tours 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO 
p 
) Inte: plays for high school 
EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY 
ASSN. p 35-1 
info: health film guides 
EXPOSITION PRESS. p 32-7 
Free brochure 
FILMS OF THE NATIONS p. 35-17 
Free catalogue 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS. 33-1 
Free catalogue 
GENERAL MOTORS, p 34-1 
Free Scholastic od reprint 
Story of Generea!l Motors, 
tree 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE » 33-1 
Budgeting booklet 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
p 377 
Prospectus on 195! tours 
KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS. » 35-7 
Free lémm film cotologue 
MAGNECORD. INC. p 25-17 
Free demonstration 
New cotalogue 
MARK HART » 33-1 


Free word study course 


Please print 


MILTON BRADLEY p. 37-7 
Free catalogue 
MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG 
p. 7-1 
Free ‘ape recording booklet 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS, p. 33-1 
Ifo: Scheols, camps to buy 
or sell 
NATIONAL CITY BANK, p 15-7 
Detoils on travelers cheques 
NEUMADE PRODUCTS, p. 35-1 
Free equipment catalogue 
OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, p. 33-T 
Free catalogue of books on 
debating 
PERFECTION FORM, p. 33-1 
) Semple sets Obj. tests 
PERMO, INC. p. 24-T 
} Info: recording tope, wire 
PERSONAL FINANCE, p. 26-T 
) Info: Personal loons 
POSTAL FINANCE, p. 33-1 
Info: loans by mail 
RADIO CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA, p. 23-T 
Info: RCA school instruments 
SCHOOL HOUSE BOOKS, p. 33-7 
Info: Eng 
SHELL OL CO. p. 35-7 
Free lémm film on oil 


SLIDECRAFT CO. p 35-T 
Free sample slide 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCA. 
TION, p. 40-T 
info: SVE projectors 
STATE FINANCE. p. 35-7 
info: small loons 
SWISS NATIONAL TOURIST 
OFFICE, p. 10-7 
Free booklets vacations in 
Switrerland 


lit, map 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES. p 36-7 
Details on 1951 Study Tours 

WETMORE DECLAMATION 
BUREAU. p. 33-1 

Free ploy catelogue 


Its a Daisy 


¢ Freshen your democracy teaching approach the visual 
way, with help from “102 Motion Pictures on Democracy,” 
the new Office of Education pamphlet. Excellent source for 
16mm sound films on background, meaning, and processes 
of democracy in the U.S.A. (20 cents, Supt. of Documents, 
Gov't Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 


¢ Designed as a resource and action booklet, The UNESCO 
Story packs its 112 pages with facts and illustrations on its 
international program. Well-planned source book, especially 
for social studies and for planning programs for interna- 
tional understanding. (55 cents, Supt. of Documents, Gov't 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 


¢ Before you take your class on that trip to Washington, 
send for the new booklet, Know Your Capital City. Good 
way to get acquainted with what you'll want to see. (20 
cents, Supt. of Documents. ) 


¢ Administrators alert for school improvement through 
community action will want Community Leadership, a new 
4.A.S.A. booklet. (25 cents, Nat'l Education Assn., 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington, D. C.) 


¢ Health in the Elementary School covers not only the 
usual nutrition program but emotional, mental health, and 
social living for young children. (29th yearbook of the 
Dept. of Elementary School Principals, NEA, $3.) 


¢ Need other helps for your nutrition program? The Wheat 
Flour Institute (309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIL.) 
will send you their new leaflet listing guides, » aed and 
other aids on wheat and a nutrition program. 


¢ The U. S. Chamber of Commerce presents The Growing 
Challenge of record school enrollments in a simply written, 
attractive, free booklet. Will easily explain today’s situation, 
and what the future holds, to vour school board, P.T.A., 
or other group meetings. 


¢ Economics on the layman's level in an easy-to-read style 


is the keynote of Popular Economics, new monthly booklet. 
A boon for the busy teacher. (20 cents each issue, Institute 
of Economic Affairs, New York University, 32 Broadway, 


New York 4.) 


e For the tapping of the rubber tree to the packing of the 
bale for shipping overseas, the story of natural rubber pro- 
duction is pictured in the Natural Rubber Bureau's new large 
wall chart. Map of Southeast Asia’s rubber-growing areas 
included. Charts free from Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 
K St.. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Locke in “Family Crete 


“Can't you just tell facts without all these visual aids?” 
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New Films 


The Promise of Pakistan, America and 
the Immigrant, Costa Rica, Man in the 
Twentieth Century, Japan and Democracy 
—from March of Time Forum Films, 369 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Christian Dior, the dress designer—from 
A. F. Films, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 

Cells and Their Functions, Human Di- 
gestion, tor senior high or college biology— 
from Athena Films, 165 W. 46 St.. N. Y. 19. 

General Election, 20 min., activities of 
candidates and voting procedures in a 
democratic country (produced in Eng- 
land); Facts About Film, 11 min., Facts 
About Projection, 11 min.; also six biology 
films: The Rabbit, The Newt, The Onion, 
Pin Mold, Rabbit's Development, 11 min. 
each; and Vegetable Insects, color, 23 min 
—International Film Bureau, 6 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Il 

Peking—Marco Polo's Wonder, color; 
Nanking—The Southern Capital, Tientsin— 
Gateway to North China, Chinese Dress- 
making, Chinese Firecrackers, 11 min. each 

China Film Enterprises of America, 11 
W. 42 St.. N. Y. 18. 

Bicycle Safety, 11 min.~Young America 
Films, 18 E. 41 St., N. Y. 17. 

Modern France: The Land and the Peo- 
ple; Writing Better Social Letters; Why 
We Respect the Law; Our Basic Civil 
Rights, each color or b&w, 10 to 15 min.— 
Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, Il. 

Child Development Series, five motion 
pictures and five filmstrips. Correlated with 
Elizabeth Hurlock’s texthook, Child De- 
velopment. Depicts developmental pat- 
terns of normal infancy and childhood, 
basic child psychology. Text-Film Depart- 
ment, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 
Se., N. 18 

This ls America Series, produced by 
R.K.O. Radio Pictures. Now available ex- 
clusively in L6mm from McGraw-Hill Text- 
Films Dept. About 90 titles ready, new 
titles released monthly. 


New Filmstrips 


Shrines of English Literature, series 
showing scenic places which inspired such 
writers as Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Scott, 
and Burns—Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
14, 

Making the Union Click, sound strip, im- 
portance of member's support in union 
programs. Workers Education Bureau, 
1440 Broadway, N. Y. 18. 


New Publications 


Opera study guides to accompany films 
—Official Films, 25 W. 45 St.. N. Y. 19. 
Guides now available for William Tell, The 
Barber of Seville, and Carmen. In prepara- 
tion: Marriage of Figaro, Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, Don Pasquale. Films available 
from same source. 

Catalogue of guidance motion pictures— 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, 
Ill. Lists 70 Coronet films on basic study 
skills, personal and social guidance, voca- 
tional and family life. Also special cata- 
logue of their mathematics film. 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Nov. 8 in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Austria: A Summary 
of Facts and Figures, 1949. free. Aus- 
trian Consulate General, Information 
Dept., 509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. How Can Austria Survive As an 
Individual Democratic Nation, by Karl 
Gruber & Others (Town Meeting, Vol- 
ume 15, No. 14), 1949, 10¢, Town 
Hall, Inc., 123 West 43rd St.. New 
York 18, N. Y. Austria Under Allied 
Occupation, by W. N. Hadsel (Reports 
Vol. 24, No. 12), 1948, 25¢, Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. (These reports 
also include Job Ahead: Austria and 
the E. R. P.) 

ARTICLES: “Austria: Help Want- 
ed,” A. Kendrick, Nation, July 1, 1950. 
“Zoning of Austria,” E. L. Erickson, 
Annals, January, 1950. “Independent 
Austria,” H. Kohn, Current History, 
January, 1950. “Russian Game as It Is 
Plaved in Austria,” E. Crankshaw, New 
York Times Magazine, November 6, 
1949. “From Ames, lowa, to Vienna, 
Austria,” Ladies’ Home Journal, De- 
cember, 1949. 

BOOKS: Austria from Hapsburg to 
Hitler, by Charles A. Gulick (2 vol- 
umes), $20 (University of California, 
1945). 

See also Junior Scholastic Tools for 
Teachers, 


Indo-China 
Nov. 15 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: The Situation in Indo- 
China, Armed Forces Talk #338, 1956, 
25¢, Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
Washington 25, D. C. Empire's End in 
Southeast Asia, by Virginia Thompson 
& Richard Adloff, 1949, 35¢, Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Gamble iri Indo- 
China,” A. Laguerre, Life, August 28, 
1950. “Duel for Indo-China,” R. Pinto, 
U. N. World, April, 1950. “Viet Nam,” 
World Week, November 2, 1949. “New 
Frontier,” Time, May 29, 1950. “Viet 
Nam: Fight for a Jewel,” F. Robertson, 
Christian Science Monitor, March 4, 
1950. “I Saw the French Losing Indo- 
China,” D. Berrigan, Saturday Evening 
Post, March 18, 1950. “War Not for 
Land but for People,” T. Durdin, New 
York Times Magazine, May 28, 1950. 

BOOKS: Picture Map Geography of 
Asia, by Vernon Quinn, $2.25 (Lippin- 
cott, 1946). New Forces in Asia, edited 


by Bruno Lasker (Reference Shelf), 
$1.75 (H. W. Wilson, 1950). New 
World of Southeast Asia, Lennox Mills, 
$5.00 (University of Minnesota Press, 
1950). Stakes in Democracy in South- 
east Asia, by Hubertus Mook, $3.75 
(Norton, 1950). 

FILMS: Spotlight on Indo-China, 9 
minutes, apply, Teaching File Cus- 
todians Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. People, culture, geogra- 
phy, and the political situation. 


Austria (Tyrol) 
Nov. 29 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Austria: A Summary 
of Facts and Figures, 1949, free, Aus- 
trian Consulate General, Information 
Department, 509 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “This Was Austria,” 
National Geographic Magazine, July, 
1945. “Over the Alps to Brenner Pass,” 
National Geographic Magazine, Decem 
ber, 1943. “Austria” (theme article), 
Junior Scholastic, January 12, 1948. 

BOOKS: Reaching for the Stars, by 
Nora Waln, $3.00 (Little Brown & Co., 
1939). 

FILMS: Village Symphony, 12 min- 
utes, rent-free, Austrian State Tourist 
Department, 48 East 48th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Austrian village life— 
children going to school, peasants at 
their work. Winter Fairy Tale in Aus- 
tria, Winter Sports Paradise in Austria, 
12 minutes each, both rent-free, Aus- 
trian State Tourist Department. Winter 
sports. 

See also Senior Scholastic Tools for 
Teachers. 


Business Education Films 
For Practical English Subscribers 


Business Education Films, 104 W. 
6lst St., New York 23, rent and sell a 
large number of black and white, 16mm 
films suitable for use in junior and sen- 
ior high school English courses which 
have business English units. Send for a 
free booklet listing such films as Apti- 
tudes & Occupations, Banks and Credit, 
Bookkeeping and You, Build Your Vo- 
cabulary, Careers for Girls, Choosing 
Your Occupation, Duties of a Secretary, 
Eight Parts of a Business Letter, Every- 
day Courtesy, Finding the Hight Job, 
How to Hunt a Job, How to Study, I 
Want to Be a Secretary, Know Your 
Typewriter, Making Sense with Sen- 
tences, Modern Business Machines. 
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THE WORLD'S 
FINEST LIBRARY OF 
FILMSTRIPS 

AND COLOR SLIDES 


Well-integrated, audio-visual teaching 
material arranged by basic curriculum 
units and grade levels. Literature and 
Language Arts; Social Studies; 
Sciences; Mathematics; Health and 
Physical Education; Vocations; Fine 
Arts; Sound Strips (Music, Geography, 
etc.) Special filmstrips and slides 

for religious education. See your 
Audio-Visual dealer for demonstration 
and information. 

4°, 7" lens moy be ordered separately. 


QUALITY-ENGINEERED FEATURES 
OF THE INSTRUCTOR SERIES 


Unrivalled Illumination: Sharp delineation of image over entire screen 
area * More lumens per lamp watt * Assured evenness of light distribution 
Positive Film Protection: Receding glass aperture plates prevent film 
scratching and hold film firmly in focus * Cooler operation through 
multidirectional blower 

Greater Operating Ease: Automatic film take-up * Improved tilt 
adjustment + Semi-automatic slide changer * Identical operating 
technique on all four models 

Plus: Positive, adjustable locking head * Simple filmstrip — 2 x 2 slide 
interchange * Safety switch * Rugged construction * Adapted for 
newest in classroom instruction through accessory attachments — 
Micro-Beam, Speed-i-o-scope (Tachistoscope} and Speed-i-o-slides 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC, 


A Business Corporation 


1345 Diversey Parkway « Chicago 14, Ilinois 
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